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Could Dionysus have foreseen what contentions were to be 
provoked by the dramatic element in certain of his festivals, he would 
surely have taken to heart his own advice to Euripides in the Frogs: 
amo Tov yaralav avaye ceavTov exTrodwy, TUpas yap éxBaivew tapa- 
oxevatera. The origin-of-tragedy mongers are abroad in the earth, 
and their theories are promulgated with bewildering frequency. 
My present excuse for participating in the controversy is three- 
fold: in the first place, I have a few small bits of evidence or of new 
interpretation to add to the discussion; secondly, I am convinced 
that proper solutions for most of the points at issue have already been 
proposed by others and need only to be assembled into a composite 
whole which will itself be new, though its constituent members are 
old; and thirdly, I wish to protest against some recent methods of 
procedure. Of course, our evidence is far from being as complete as 
we could wish, and must therefore be supplemented at many points 
by conjecture pure and simple; but this fact does not justify us in 
throwing all our data overboard and in beginning de novo. In this 
matter we have been too prone to follow a practice which the late 
Professor Verrall characterized, in a different connection, as follows: 
“We are perhaps too apt, in speculations of this kind, to help a theory 
by the convenient hypothesis of a wondrous simpleton, who did the 
mangling, blundering, or whatever it is that we require.’”! Now, 


1 Cf. Euripides the Rationalist, p. 243. 
(CLassicaL Puitonoey VIII, July, 1913] 261 
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whatever may be true in other cases, Aristotle at least was no 
“simpleton,” competent only to mangle his sources of information; 
and furthermore, apart from certain ethnographic parallels, which 
are of only secondary importance after all,! our fund of knowledge is 
-in no wise comparable with his. In fact, except for the extant plays, 
our information is largely only what we derive, directly or indirectly, 
from him. Since this is so, what can be more absurd than to reject 
his conclusions and have recourse to unhampered conjecture? It 
has been counted a reproach to German scholarship that this is their 
favorite mode of procedure, but in the present line of inquiry it has 
remained for certain English scholars to leave their Continental 
confréres far behind. 

But if we are to hold fast to Aristotle, one precaution is necessary 
—we must be sure that we do not make him say more or less than 
he does say. He wrote for a very different audience from that which 
now reads his words and for a very different purpose from that to 
which his book is now put; and these facts often render him enig- 
matical. This is due in part to the esoteric nature of his teaching, as 
Professor Margoliouth has set forth so brilliantly in the introduction 
to his recent edition;? but it is also due simply to his assuming a 
familiarity with some things which cannot now be taken for granted. 
As Professor Bywater expresses it: “It is clear from Aristotle’s 
confession of ignorance as to comedy that he knows more of the 
history of tragedy than he actually tells us, and that he is not aware 
of there being any serious lacuna in it.”* Thus, Aristotle says 
(Poetics 1449a11) that tragedy arose ad trav éEapydvrwy tov 
d:OvpaySov. Though this expression unfortunately lacks pre- 
cision, the main item, that the dithyramb is the parent of tragedy, 


1Cf. Wilamowitz, Neue Jahrbiicher f. kl. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 474: .‘‘ Eins ist 
allerdings fir die Gesamtauffassung der dramatischen Spiele von grosser Bedeutung, 
was erst durch die Beobachtung anderer Véiker kenntlich geworden ist und in dem 
griechischen Kultus weithin zutage liegt . . . . aber so wichtig das ist, es geht die 
Vorstufen der Tragédie (und Komédie) an, allenfalls die rpayydof von Phleius, 
kaum die des Arion und ganz gewiss nicht die des Thespis,”’ and pp. 282 f. below. 


2 Cf. his Poetics of Aristotle (1911), pp. 21 ff. I cannot, however, accept all the 
instances which he cites to prove this contention. 


3 Cf. his Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (1909), p. 185. This opinion is confirmed 
by the fact that men of such importance as Thespis and Phrynichus are not so much 
as mentioned in the Poetics. 
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emerges from any interpretation. Let Professor Ridgeway! and the 
others proceed to derive the dithyramb from ceremonies at the 
tombs of heroes, if they choose—that would be at least logical. But 
to ignore this statement of Aristotle’s and to seek, as they do, to trace 
tragedy back to such Spepeva by another line of development 
transgresses good philological practice. 

There is an unfortunate facility in such attempts. Tragedy 
embraced many diverse elements in its material and technique. 
Accordingly, whatever anyone wants, he can be almost certain of 
finding there. Thus Dieterich? with his theory of the development 
of tragedy from Opjvo., the Eleusinian mysteries, and various 
alta, Ridgeway with his tomb theory, Miss Harrison* with her 
Eniautos-Daimon and sympathetic magic, and Professor Murray‘ 
with his attempt to reconcile and expand the Dieterich-Harrison 
theories, all find confirmation for their views in the same body of 
dramatic literature. But the very facility of such analyzing is 
its undoing. 

On the other hand, it is no less important to read nothing into 
Aristotle’s language. . In the immediate context with the above, he 


declared that the diction of tragedy became dignified only at a 
late date Sua ro é€« catupixod petaBareiv. This has generally been 
taken to mean that tragedy developed from the satyric drama— 
an interpretation which has involved several difficulties and has 
been pronounced inconsistent with Aristotle’s other statement just 


1 The Origin of Tragedy (1910). At many points, Ridgeway was anticipated by 
Wilhelm Schmid, Zur Geschichte d. gr. Dithyrambus (1901), who developed an old idea 
of Welcker’s (Nachtrag zu d. Schrift tiber d. Aeschylische Trilogie nebst einer Abhandlung 
tiber d. Satyrspiel, Frankfort, 1826, pp. 248 ff.) and supposed a fusion of the democratic 
Dionysiac dithyramb and the aristocratic Heroénkult to have taken place about 600 
B.c. under the auspices of tyrants (p. 26f). He would thus explain the introduction 
of non-Dionysiac themes (p. 25). But in Attica political conditions were not ripe for 
such an amalgamation before 560 B.c. nor staple enough until Pisistratus’ third reign, 
and we have no evidence of Pisistratus’ interest in such matters previous-to 535 B.c. 
Schmid anticipated Ridgeway also (p. 19, n. 2) in advocating the dual origin of tragedy 
and satyric drama. Ridgeway is only willing to concede that the latter was Dionysiac 
from the first. 


2“ Die Entstehung der Tragédie,’’ Archiv f. Rel.-Wiss., XI (1908), 163 ff. (= Kleine 
Schriften, pp. 414 ff). 


3 Themis (1912). 
4 Ibid., pp. 341-63. 
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discussed. But Dr. Emil Reisch' has proposed another interpreta- 
tion: ‘“Gewiss ist es nicht berechtigt, é« ocatupicod kurzweg mit 
‘aus dem Satyrspiel’ zu tibersetzen. Aristoteles spricht vielmehr— 
wie Theodor Gomperz in seiner Ubersetzung es zutreffend wiedergibt 
—nur von dem ‘satyrspielartigen Ursprung’ und von der ‘satyr- 
haften Dichtung,’ woraus zundchst ‘nur eine Verwandtschaft, nicht 
eine Identitét von primitiver Tragédie und Satyrspiel sich folgern 
lasst.”” In other words, early Attic tragedy never received the name 
of “satyric drama”’—in fact, as I believe (cf. p. 282, below), its 
choreutae were silenoi, not satyrs—but it bore so many points of 
resemblance to the contemporaneous performances of oarupou in 
the Peloponnesus and to Pratinas’ satyric drama in Athens at a later 
period that it could truthfully be said, in untechnical language, to 
have passed through a “‘satyric stage,” to have had a “satyric’’ tinge 
which it was slow to lose. This interpretation is equally as possible 
as the old one and in my opinion is more fully in accordance with 
other data.? 


1Cf. ‘‘Zur Vorgeschichte der Attischen Tragédie,”’ p. 472, in Festschrift Theodor 
Gomperz (1902). This exegesis has now been accepted by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Class. Rev., XX VI (1912), 53. Gomperz’ translation (1897) reads as follows: ‘‘ Was das 
Wachstum ihrer Grossartigkeit anlangt, so hat sich das Trauerspiel im Gegensatze zur 
urspriinglichen Kleinheit der Fabeln und der zum Possenhaften neigenden Artung der 
Diction ihres satyrspielartigen Ursprungs wegen erst spit zu héherer Wiirde erhoben. 
. . . . Urspriinglich hatte man sich namlich, da die Dichtung satyrhaft und mehr 
balletartig war, des trochiischen Tetrameters bedient.” 


2 Ridgeway has recently proposed still another interpretation of dia 7d éx carupixod 
peraBadety (cf. Class. Quarterly, VI (1912), 244): “The word é6yé makes it plain 
that Aristotle was not referring to the first beginnings of tragedy in the sixth century or 
earlier, but to something which had occurred between 500 B.c. and 450 B.c., since not 
many lines farther on (144962) he uses 6yé of the period when the Archon first granted 
a comic chorus. But as it was only toward the latter part of the first half of the 
fifth century B.c. that comedy got this recognition, there seems little doubt that 7d 
ék carupixod petaBadety must fall somewhere within the same period. But this 
is the very period when tragedy was beginning to get free herself from the satyric 
drama, which was finally supplanted by the melodramas, such as the Alcestis which in 
438 B.c. took the place of a satyric drama, in the tetralogy of which the other plays 
were the Cressae, Alemaeon, and the Telephus. To the Greek the term tragoedia 
included both serious tragedies and ‘sportive tragedy,’ the satyric drama. So long as 
the truly tragic trilogy was followed by a coarse satyric drama, tragedy had not got free 
from ludicrous diction and attained to her full dignity.” It will be noted that Ridgeway 
arbitrarily adds some thirty years to the first instance (the Alcestis) which he can 
cite of a substitution of a quasi-tragedy for the satyric drama. In order to equate this 
innovation with the epoch date of comedy, however, Ridgeway would have to go back 
still twenty years farther, for Wilamowitz’ dating of the first comic chorus (circa 465 
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A bit of new evidence, first published almost five years ago, has 
only recently received the attention which it deserves. Joannes 
Diaconus’ Comm. in Hermogenem' contains the following: ris 8é 
tpaywdias mpatov Spaua ’Apiwy 6 MnOupvaios eionyayer, aorrep 
Lérwv év tais émuvypapopdvas ’Enreyeias edidakev. Xdpwv® dé 6 
Aapwaxnvos Spaiud gnor mpa@rov ’AOnvnor SidayOjvar woncavros 
@domidos. Of course, there is nothing surprising about these contra- 
dictory notices—Epigenes was also mentioned in the same connection. 
As Professor Morris says: ‘ Properly understood, no form of art was 
ever invented.”? Who should be considered the founder of tragedy 
mainly depended upon the stage of development to which one was 
willing to apply that term. Living in the days before real 
(Aeschylean) tragedy and before the importance of Thespis’ innova- 
tions was understood, and incensed at that playwright,‘ it was but 
natural that Solon should both take an interest in the matter and 


B.c.) is no longer tenable. This event happened in 487/86 B.c. (This date was 
proposed by Capps; cf. Univ. of Chicago Decennial Publications, VI, 286 f, [1904] and 
it has since been accepted by Wilhelm, Urkunden dram. Auffiihrungen in Athen, p. 
175, n. 1.) It need not be said that Ridgeway has no warrant for adding either 
thirty or fifty years to 438 B.c. But even this procedure would not free him from his 
difficulties, for his main argument (pp. 242 f.) is the contention that the eight uera- 
Bodal which Aristotle enumerates in the history of tragedy ‘‘fall into two distinct 
classes, (a) external—actors, chorus, and scenery, and (b) internal—plot, diction, and 
meter,” and that the items in each of these are arranged chronologically. The details 
of (a) do not now concern us. In (6) the separate items are: ‘‘(1) the short plot was 
succeeded by those of greater length, (2) it was only late that tragedy got free from 
grotesque diction by getting rid of satyric drama and became completely dignified, and 
(3) the meter changed from tetrameter to iambic, ‘for at the outset they used the 
tetrameter owing to the style of composition being satyric and more suitable for 
dancing.’’’ Therefore, (3) must be later than (2); but we are expressly told that the 
tetrameter was employed ‘“‘at the outset,’’ and whatever interpretation we choose to 
give these words, the extant dramas show unmistakably that this metrical change 
did not take place after 438 B.c. or 465 B.c. or even after 486 B.c. The occasional 
use of the trochaic tetrameter in fifth-century tragedy does not, of course, discredit 
Aristotle’s general statement that the iambic supplanted it. On the other hand, 
under Ridgeway’s hypothesis, tragedy would not become “completely dignified” until 
the substitution of ‘‘melodramas”’ for satyric dramas became not only spasmodic or 
occasional but customary; and we have no reason to suppose that this ever happened 
even in the fourth century. 


1Cf. Rabe, Rhein. Mus., LXIII (1908), 150. 

2 Wilamowitz’ conjecture for Apdxwv of the MS. 
3 Ad Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 276. 

4 Cf. Plut. Solon xxix and Diogenes Laert. i. 59. 
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award the place of honor to another.' The question immediately 
arises as to exactly what language Solon employed; the words tijs 
tpaywdias mpatov Spaua are, of course, only a paraphrase, for 
no form of the word tpay@dia could be used in elegiac verse. 
This objection does not lie against the word dpaéua, however, and it 
will be remembered that the Dorians based their claims to tragedy 
partly upon this non-Attic term.2 Thus, we obtain an explanation 
of the cumbersome circumlocution tis tpaypdias Spaua. In 
Solon, Joannes (or his source) found only the ambiguous term 
dpaua;? a desire to retain the terminology of the original prevented 
his frankly substituting rtpay@déa. Accordingly, he kept Spaya 
but inserted the defining genitive ris tpaywdias. This explanation 
is more probable than to suppose that Solon wrote tpayixov Spaua, 
which is also possible metrically but fails to account for Joannes’ 
circumlocution and is less probable on other grounds (cf. p. 269, 
below). I do not understand that Aristotle either indorses or 
rejects the Dorian pretensions with regard to this word, but in view 
of our present evidence I am of the opinion that Arion called his 
performances “dramas” and was the first to use the word in this 
sense and that there is so much of justice in the Dorian claims. 


At the very least, Joannes’ words prove that the tradition of 
Arion’s connection with tragedy is as early as the first half of the 
sixth century. They are also in accord with Aristotle’s phrase 
amd tev eEapxdvtwv tov S:OvpaySov, for Herodotus (i. 23) char- 
acterizes Arion as follows: "Apiova tov MnOupvaiov . . . . diOvpap- 
Bov rpa@tov avOpmrer Tav jets iSuev woioavta te Kal dvoydoayta 


1 These considerations answer Nilsson’s objections, Neue Jahrbiicher f. kl. Altertum, 
XXVII (1911), 611, n.: ‘‘Was hat Solon in den ersten Jahrzehnten des VI. Jahrh. 
tiber die Tragédie sagen kénnen, da Thespis, der Begriinder der Tragédie nach einer 
Uberlieferung, die nun einmal wohl urkundlich ist, erst lange Jahre nach dem Tod 

Solon wird sich fir die 
Urgeschichte der Tragédie noch nicht interessiert haben.’’ Cf. also Wilamowitz, 
ibid., XXIX (1912), 470: ‘‘Die Anfithrung des Buchtitels garantiert noch besonders 
die Zuverlissigkeit des Zitates.”” 

2Cf. Poetics 1448b1: xal rd coetvy adrot [sc. of Awprets] wev Spay, ’A@nvalovs 
dé mpdrrew mpocayopever. In referring to this passage, Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 467, 
n. 3, says: ‘‘So viel wahr ist, dass dpa@ua in der Tat ein Fremdwort ist; man redet 
im Kultus nur von dpapeva.” 

3TI cannot accept Richards’ dictum (cf. Class. Rev., XIV, 388 ff.) that the word 
dpaua cannot be used of comedy in Attic Greek, but in any case Joannes could not be 
expected to observe such distinctions. 
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kai Sidakavra év KopivOm. It is customary nowadays to seek to 
explain such notices as arising from the rival claims of jealous cities; 
but be it noted that here are two Attic sympathizers, Solon and 
Herodotus, granting full recognition to the literary achievements of 
a neighboring city. In fact, Herodotus is apparently too generous, 
for Arion could not have been the inventor of the dithyramb, broadly 
speaking. In an extant fragment Archilochus, who must have ante- 
dated Arion by half a century, declared: 
ws Avwvicou dvaxtos kadov éfapgar pédos 
olda d:OvpauBov, oivw cvyxepavvwheis ppévas (Fr. 77, Bergk’). 
But this must be interpreted in the light of Aristotle’s full statement: 
yevouevn odv am’ apyis a’tooxediactixhs Kal adty [sc. tpaypdia] cat 
 Kopmdia, Kal 7 péev ard Tov eEapyovtwv Tov SiOvpayBov 4 Sé KTr. 
(Poetics 1449a9 ff.), and it should be observed that Archilochus does 
not say that he knows how to write a dithyramb but how to take part 
in one as a drunken é€apywv. Such a performance was doubtless 
largely improvisation, perhaps coupled with the rendition of some 
ritual chant («aAov wéros). AcOvpapBos in this sense lived on side 
by side with the more developed meaning, being found (for example) 
in the fragment attributed to Epicharmus: 
oix ore SiOvpayBos Sx’ Bdwp wins (Kaibel, Com. Gr. Frag., p. 115). 


Now Pindar (Ol. xiii. 19) called Arion’s dithyramb “ox-driving” 
(Sonrarns), and this epithet is most plausibly explained by reference 
to the practice of an Arcadian community, the Cynaethaens, of 
whom Pausanias speaks as follows: ‘‘What is most worthy of note 
is that there is a sanctuary of Dionysus here, and that they hold a 
festival in winter, at which men, their bodies greased with oil, pick 
out a bull from a herd .. . . lift it up, and carry it to the sanctuary. 
Such is their mode of sacrifice” (viii. 19. 1, Frazer). Arion must 
have taken such rude beginnings and developed them into a literary 
composition—é&épavev ydpites (Pindar, loc. cit.). Now Herodotus’ 
words are capable of meaning just this, for rovety denotes not only 
“to compose” but also “to poetize.”? In regard to édvoyacavta 

1Cf. Crusius, Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1206, and Kern, ibid., 1041, who anticipated 
Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, p. 6, in this explanation. 


2 This distinction is so trite as scarcely to be deserving of comment, had it not 
recently escaped Professor Ridgeway’s attention (Class. Rev., XXVI [1912], 135). 
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I agree with those who think that in Herodotus’ opinion Arion was 
the first to give names (titles) to his performances.! 

Herodotus’ statements are repeated and amplified by Suidas s.v. 
Arion: Aéyerat Kal tparyixod tpdmov evperns yeveoOar Kal mpartos 
Nopov oThoat CKvKdov> Kal SiOvpauBov doa Kai dvoydoa 7d gdd- 
pevov wird Tov yopod Kal caTupous eiceveyxeiv Eupetpa AéyorTas.? 
All this is merely a rephrasing of Herodotus, except the last 
four words. In these the emphatic word is éuperpa, for in the 
Peloponnesus the dithyrambic choreutae must usually (pace 
Ridgeway) have been thought of as satyrs, and their improvisations* 
must always have engaged the speaking as well as the singing 
voice. The use of meter marked the coming of artistic finish 
and the passing of a performance largely extemporaneous. Some 
idea of the technique of Arion’s productions may be derived from 
Bacchylides xvii, a dithyramb in dialogue form and doubtless 
influenced somewhat by mature tragedy. The chorus of Athenians, 
addressing Aegeus (Bac.ded tay iepav A@avav), inquires why a call 
to arms has been sounded (vss. 1-15), and the coryphaeus replies 
that a herald has just arrived, and summarizes his account (vss. 
16-30). The chorus asks for further details (vss. 31-45), and once 


more the king’s reply is borrowed from the herald (vss. 46-60). Such 


a treatment exemplifies the original function of the “answerer.’’ 


Here the coryphaeus is given a dramatic character, that of Aegeus, 
but this was doubtless a later development; even so, Aegeus says 
practically nothing for himself but merely reports a herald’s 
observations. 


1Cf. Haigh, Tragic Drama, p. 17, n. 1, and Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev., XX VI 
(1912), 54. Is it possible that évoudcavra refers to Arion’s employing a new 
generic term (Spduara) for his dithyrambs? Herodotus may have taken it as a 
matter of course that everyone knew what this new name was and consequently failed 
to mention it, thus leaving the passage ambiguous. 

2I cannot agree with Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, p. 471, and Pickard-Cambridge, 
Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 54, in thinking that this notice refers to three separate types 
of performance, not one. : 

3 These did not involve ulunois, since they would not say what was appropriate 
to satyrs but to themselves in propria persona as revelers and worshipers. 

4 Cf. Pollux iv. 123; édeds 5° Hv rpdreta dpxala, éb' hv mpd Odomidos els Tis dvaBas 
Tots xopevrais dwexplvaro. The first part of this notice is probably due to a false 
inference from a scene in some comedy, cf. Hiller, Rh. Mus., XXXIX (1884), 329, and 
Athen. I. 21F: wapa dé rots xwusxots ) wept TSv TpayiKGv dwdbxerrar wioris. 
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In the Hermogenes commentary Wilamowitz finds “die Besta- 
tigung dass die tpay@éo/ vor Thespis bestanden.’* This develop- 
ment could scarcely have taken place at Corinth in Arion’s time, for 
there was no need of coining a new word to designate the performers, 
so long as they consisted of odrvpo.. And if a term had then been 
derived from the choreutae to designate their performance it must 
have been *carupwdia and not tpaywdia. Neither could the 
new term have been derived at this period from the prize, for then 
the goat was only the third award.?_ Let us therefore turn to Sicyon. 


But first it will be necessary to pause for a digression concern- 
ing the meaning of the words tpaywdoi and tpaypdia. Most 
authorities, both ancient and modern, have agreed that these terms 
were derived from tpdayos (“goat”) and gd) (“song”), but the 
explanation of this etymology is mooted. It will be best to catalogue 
the different theories. 

1. A goat was the prize in the tragic contests. This view had 
great vogue in antiquity,* and concerning it Bentley wrote: ‘All the 
other derivations of the word ‘tragedy’ are to be slighted and 
exploded.’”4 

2. K. O. Miiller considered that the eponymous goat was offered 
in sacrifice. This view will not appear necessarily inconsistent with 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher f. kl. Aliertum, XXIX (1912), 470. 


2Cf. schol. Plato Rep. 394C: edpePjvar wev rov diOvpauBov év KoplvOy brid 
*Aplovds gact. T&v 5é ronrav TH pdv tpstw Bods EraOdov Hr, r~ 5¢ Sevrépw dudopeds, 
T@ 5¢ rpirw rpdyos, dv rpuyl Kexpiopévoy dwfyov. This notice is too circumstantial to 
be merely an aetiological explanation of Bon\drns. 


3 Cf. Marmor Parium, ep. 43; Anthol. Pal., VII, 410 (Dioscorides); Eratosthenes, 
Erigona (=Hyginus Astron. ii. 4 and Maass, Analecta Eratosthenica [=Philol. Unter- 
such., herausg. von Kiessling u. Wilamowitz, VI], p. 113); Eusebius and Jerome s. Ol. 
47. 2; Diomedes Gram. iii. 487K; Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 220; Porphyrion, Acro, and 
pseudo-Acro, ad loc.; Philargyrius and Probus ad Verg. Georg. ii. 382; schol. Plato Rep. 
394C; Etym. Magn., p. 764, 2; schol. in Dionys. Thrac., p. 747 b; Evanthius, De 
Comoedia (Wessner, I, 13); Joannes Diaconus, Comm. in Hermog. (Rhein. Mus., LXIII, 
150, ll. 21 ff.); and Tzetzes, Prol. ad Lycoph., I, p. 254, 15M. These references, of 
course, do not furnish cumulative evidence, and are merely the outcropping of the same 
tradition. But at any rate they possess the merit of carrying this tradition back almost 
without interruption until at least the third century B.c. In this respect no other 
tradition can be compared with it. 


4 Cf. Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 295; a similar sentiment likewise on p. 292. 


5 Hist. of Lit. in Anc. Greece, I, 385, Eng. ed. Cf. also Diomedes Gram. iii. 487K, 
and Plut. De cup. divit., p. 527D. 
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No. 1, if we remember that in the later dithyrambic contests the 
prize (a tripod) was not regarded as a personal possession of the 
victor, but was customarily consecrated in some temple or other 
public place. Cf. also the story in Herod. i. 144. 

3. The Latin grammarians seem to have evolved the theory that 
the prize was a goat-stomach sack filled with wine.’ 

4. The satyric choreutae resembled and were called ‘goats.’ 
This explanation was accepted by Welcker, Nachtrag zu d. Schrift 
tiber d. Aesch. Tril. nebst einer Abh. tiber d. Satyrspiel (1826), p. 240, 
and has met with favorable consideration from most later authorities 
(ef. especially Wilamowitz, Hinleitung in d. gr. Tragédie [= Heracles’ 
vol. 1], pp. 81 ff., and Wernicke, Hermes, XXXII [1897], 290 ff.). 

5. The early choreutae danced in honor of a goat-god, Avévucos 
MeAavaiyis (cf. Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, p. 468; Farnell, Jour. 
Hellenic Stud., X XTX [1909], p. xlvii, and Cults of the Gr. States, V, 
234 ff.; and Nilsson, Neue Jahrbiicher f. kl. Altertum, X XVII [1911], 
685-90). Schmid suggests the equation tpaywdés=0o Tov tpayov 
adwv (cf. Christ-Schmid, Griech. Literaturgesch.®, I, 260, n. 2). This 
theory ignores the fact that tragedy and its choreutae antedated 
535 B.c. But its connection with Dionysus Eleuthereus (MeXavaryis) 
did not. Is there any reason to suppose that Dionysus of Icaria, 
Sicyon, or Corinth was tpayoetdns ? 

6. The choreutae were called (and assumed the appearance of) 
tpayor, just as devotees were called frm, dpxror, tavpo., etc., 
in various other cults (cf. Reisch, op. cit., p. 468, and Nilsson, op. 
cit., pp. 688-90). 

7. Wilhelm Schmid, Zur Geschichte d. gr. Dithyrambus (1901), 
p. 12, n. 2, and p. 19, n. 2, suggests that the early performers were 
Hirten dressed in the usual rural costume (a :60¢pa) and consequently 
humorously dubbed tpayou. 

8. Ridgeway, op. cit., p. 91, points out that goat skins were the 
ordinary costume in primitive Greece and supposes that by religious 
conservatism they were retained in these performances until they 
assumed a sacred significance. 


1 Cf. Evanthius, De Comoedia (Wessner, I, p. 13). 


2 The ancient authorities will be quoted, pp. 280f., below. Is not Ridgeway, 
Origin of Tragedy, p. 72, mistaken in attributing this view to Bentley ? 
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Several abortive attempts have recently been made to abandon 
the tpayos =goat etymology. Thus, (9) Miss Jane Harrison, Class. 
Rev., XVI (1902), 331, and Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 416, 421 ff. (1903), proposed that tpay@dia=“speltsong,” but 
has now withdrawn the suggestion (cf. her Themis [1912], p. xxxi). 

10. Professor Margoliouth in his edition of the Poetics, pp. 61 ff., 
derives it from tpayifev, “to be cracked,” used of the voice at 
puberty. Tpay@dia would then be a “song of irregular pitch.” 

11. L. H. Gray, Class. Quarterly, VI (1912), 62 f., would derive it 
from an Indo-Germanic base *tereg, of which tpa@yo- would be the 
second “full grade” but for which he can cite no other derivatives in 
Greek, meaning “mighty” or “terrible.” In that case, tpaywd/a 
would be the “‘singing of bold [or terrible] things” in contradistinction 
to cwp@dia the “singing of revelrous things.’’! 

Of these explanations No. 4 has now held the field almost without 
challenge for nearly a century. Yet the evidence for it, which will be 
considered in detail on pp. 278 ff., below, was never really strong and 
in recent years has slowly crumbled away, as different parts of it 
have been critically studied. This fact is partly responsible for the 
appearance of so many new explanations within the last decade. Of 
these it may be said at once that none of them rests upon adequate 
foundations and that some of them are demonstrably false. We are 
therefore brought back to No. 1—or its variant, No. 2—which in my 
opinion has been most unjustly abandoned in modern times, and I 
think a reaction in their favor has already begun. They are spoken 
of respectfully by Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, pp. 467 f; and Pickard- 
Cambridge, Class. Rev., XX VI (1912), 59, mentions them exclusively. 
Of course, the line from Eratosthenes’ Erigona, “Ixdpuoe roc 
TpaTa wept tpayov wpxncavtTo is frankly aetiological, but it 
presupposes a belief in the goat prize of early tragedy, to account for 
which it was invented. Is the goat prize itself a mere aetiological 
invention? Certainly nothing could be more staid than the Parian 
Marble’s entry: ag’ of @dams 6 trounths [brexpivalto mpartos, ds 

1 Later authorities among the ancients also proposed fantastic derivations from 
tpvt; cf. Diomedes Gram. iii. 487K; Joannes Diaconus, op. cit., ll. 9-20; Tzetzes, 
op. cit., p. 254, 15M; Etymol. Magn., p. 764, 3; and Evanthius, De Comoedia (Wessner, 


I, p. 18); tpaxeia, cf. schol. in Dionys. Thrac., p. 747b, and Tzetzes, op. cit., p. 254, 
18M; and rerpdywvos; cf. ibid., p. 254, 17M and Etymol. Magn., p. 764, 4. 
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ediSake [Sp]a[ua ev djorler nai GOrov €]réOn 6 [T]pdyos, xTX., every 
other detail of which is unquestioned. The anonymous author of the 
marble consulted the best of authorities, so that also this notice 
must go back to the fourth century at least and may not be 
branded as irresponsible.' What was the banquet to which the 
priest of Dionysus used to invite the victorious poet, actors, etc., 
(ef. Tucker ad Arist. Ranas 297), but a survival from the time when 
the victor sacrificed his prize and feasted his associates? This form 
of prize was for some reason abandoned, probably at the end of the 
sixth century, when the festival arrangements seem to have under- 
gone several modifications; and this fact explains the absence of 
literary allusions to the custom during the next century. It should 
also be observed that we possess no fifth-century evidence for the 
tripod prize, the historicity of which is beyond dispute. 


After this digression, we may return to a consideration of early 
performances at Sicyon. In a well-known passage (v. 67) Herodotus 
tells us how the Sicyonians honored their former king, Adrastus, both 
in other ways and ta maQea avrod tpayixoior yopoic. éyépatpor, 


and how their tyrant Clisthenes in anger at Adrastus yopovs uév To 
Avoviow §=amédmxe, thy 5€ arAdAnv Ovaoinv Medavirmw (whose - 
bones Clisthenes had brought over from Thebes and who had killed 
Adrastus’ brother and son-in-law). In this passage the meaning of 
the word tpayixoto. has provoked much discussion. Perhaps the 
most common view is that Herodotus employed a term of his own 
day retrospectively, i.e., “‘at an early date in the sixth century there 
were solemn choruses in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon, which, so far 
as Herodotus (over a century later) could judge, were sufficiently like 
the choruses in the tragedies of his contemporaries to be called 
‘tragic.’”? Though this interpretation is certainly possible, I do not 
deem it correct. It is my opinion that Herodotus called these 
choruses tpayixol because the Sicyonians themselves called them 


1 Cf. Reisch, op. cit., p. 468: ‘‘An der Thatsache, dass in alterer Zeit dem Tragé- 
denchor ein Bock als Preis (der als Opferthier und Opferschmaus dienen sollte), 
gegeben wurde, wie dem Dithyrambenchor zu gleichem Zwecke ein Stier, daran zu 
zweifeln ist kein Grund.” 


2 Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 55. This was also Bentley's 
view (cf. Dissert. upon Phalaris, p. 293). But Bentley had an ax to grind. 
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that. It is therefore immaterial, for our present purpose, what 
meaning he gave to the word, or whether he understood by it the 
same thing as the Sicyonians did or not. In fact it is quite possible 
that in his day even the Sicyonians used the word in a secondary 
sense. But the fact remains that originally their choruses were 
“goat” choruses, and it is our object to inquire why this came about. 

The transfer of the Sicyonian dances from Adrastus to Dionysus 
would probably happen early in the reign of Clisthenes (circa 595-60). 
Now for this very period Eusebius (Ol. 47. 2=591/0 B.c.; Armen. 
version, Ol. 48. 1) preserves the following notice: tois aywufopudvos 
map’ “EXAnor tpayos édidoTo, ad’ of Kal tpayixol ékdnOnoav 
(Jerome: “his temporibus certantibus in agone (de voce add. R) 
tragus, id est hircus, in praemio dabatur. Unde aiunt tragoedos 
nuncupatos’’). Furthermore, some regarded Epigenes of Sicyon as 
the first of fifteen tragic poets before Thespis; ef. Suidas s.v. Thespis: 


Odors .... TpayiKds ExxaidéxaTos ard TOU TpwToV yevouevou Tpay- 


@diotro.od ’Ezruyévous tod Suxvwviov tiOeuevos- ws dé tives, Sevrepos 


peta "Erruyévny > adda Sé adrov mpa@tov tpayixov yevéeoOa paci. 
It is therefore only natural to suppose that Herodotus, Eusebius 
(Jerome), and Suidas all refer to the same event, and that Clisthenes 
employed Epigenes to initiate his innovation. The neatness with which 
these notices fit together to produce this result renders them com- 
paratively secure from the critical assault which might more success- 
fully be directed against them individually. In any case, it is 
incumbent upon any skeptic, not merely to reject the later author- 
ities, but also to provide a more satisfactory explanation of Herodotus. 
But there still remains another bit of testimony which ought to be 
considered in connection with the foregoing. Several explanations 
are preserved of the proverb ovdév mpds tov Ardvycov.' These 
are somewhat vague in details and need not be taken too seriously; 
but at least they are valuable as showing the general periods in which 
their authors thought that the proper situation for the rise of such a 
proverb existed. One of these explanations concerns us here (ef. 
Suidas s.v.): ’Esruyévous tod Zuxvwviov tpaywdiav eis tov Aiévycov 
TOLnTavTos, eTepwvnoay tives TOUTO* SOev  Trapoiwia. In just what 


1Cf. Plut. Symp. 615A; Suidas s.v..(=Photius s.v. and Apostolius xiii, 42); 
pseudo-Diogenianus vii. 18; and Zenobius v. 40. 
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particular Epigenes’ performance seemed alien to the worship of 
Dionysus, Suidas does not indicate. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, 
p. 58, supposes that Epigenes “did not confine himself to Dionysiac 
subjects.” But surely that development came much later. In my 
opinion, the explanation is simpler. We have no information as to 
the costume which the choreutae wore in honoring the sorrows of 
Adrastus. There was, of course, no reason for their appearing as 
satyrs. But were satyric choreutae introduced at the same time 
that the dances were given over to Dionysus? If we answer this 
question in the negative, the situation becomes clear. The audience, 
or part of it, was sufficiently acquainted with the performances insti- 
tuted by Arion at Corinth to expect a chorus of satyrs in the Sicy- 
onian dances after they were transferred to Dionysus; and when 
Epigenes brought on his choreutae in the same (non-satyric) cos- 
tume as had previously been employed, they naturally manifested 
their surprise with the ejaculation: ovdéy mpos tov Auévucov. By 
this they meant: ‘“ Why, these yopevra/ are just what we have had 
all the time; there is nothing of the odruvpo about them. They 
have nothing to do with Dionysus!” 

If this series of conclusions is accepted, we have an answer to the 
question under consideration—the occasion of the term tpayqdo/. 
We must conclude that honoring Adrastus with choruses either did 
not involve the giving of a prize or that the prize was other than a 
goat. With the introduction of Dionysus, a goat, for some reason, 
was chosen as the object of competition (and was doubtless im- 
mediately consumed in a sacrificial feast). We have seen (p. 269, 
above) that at Corinth, where the choreutae were satyrs, there was 
no reason to coin a new term to designate them. But at Sicyon the 
situation was different. What more natural than that from the new 
prize should be derived new names (rpayixot yopot and tpaywdo/ 
respectively) for the new-old performances and their choreutae.' 


1 This interpretation still involves an anachronism (a negligible one) in Herodotus, 
inasmuch as he has assigned to the choruses in honor of Adrastus an adjective which 
came into use only after they were transferred to Dionysus. Of course, it is possible 
to argue that goats may have been sacrificed to Adrastus and that rpayixés and 
Tpaywdés were consequently older terms than is maintained in the text; this would 
also explain why the goat was continued as a prize after the sacrifice proper was given 
over to Melanippus. Cf., however, Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, V, 233 and 
note d, 
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It is not enough to pass this tradition of Sicyonian tragedy by in 
silence or to brand it as aetiological or as arising from the partisan- 
ship of rival cities. It must first be shown either to be inconsistent 
with itself or with other established facts. 

Though the sort of performances from which tragedy developed 
existed in Attica from time immemorial,! yet they did not emerge into 
prominence or literary importance until the time of Thespis and in 
Icaria. Evidently Thespis’ innovations were partly borrowed from 
the Peloponnesus and partly his own. Included among the former 
would be the use of meter, the goat prize, and such terms as dpapa 
and tpaywéds. Most distinctive among the latter was his invention 
of the first actor. To this it would be unnecessary to devote more 
than a passing reference, had not Ridgeway recently called the matter 
into question. The innovation is expressly attributed to Thespis 
only by Diogenes Laertius iii. 56: év 77 tpaywdia mpdrepov wer pdvos 
6 xopos Suedpauariver, darepov S¢ Odomis Eva iroxpithy eEedpev irrép 
tov Svavatraver Oat Tov yopdv, though it may be inferred in several other 
connections. But in Ridgeway’s opinion, Origin of Tragedy, p. 60, 
“this cannot mean, as is commonly held, that Thespis first separated 
in some degree the toryphaeus from the chorus and made him interrupt 
the dithyramb with epic recitations,” ‘for pd @éomdos (ujmw taki 
AaBovons tpaypdias, Etym. Magn., s.v. Qvpedn) els tus avaBas 
[sc. ért tpdmefav] trois yopeutais amexpivaro (Pollux iv. 123).’ These 
late notices are manifestly vague and inexact references to rudimentary 
histrionicism among the choreutae themselves or between them and 
their coryphaeus (cf. p. 268 and n. 4, above). Evidently the matter 
is largely one of definition. Ridgeway himself concedes all that is 
important, when he says: “There seems no reason to doubt that 
Thespis in some way defined more exactly the position of the actor, 
especially by the introduction of a simple form of mask” (op. cit., 
p. 60). 

Ridgeway considers that Thespis made the “grand step” in the 
evolution of tragedy when he 
detached his chorus and dithyramb from some particular shrine, probably at 
Icaria his native place, and taking his company with him on waggons gave 


1Cf. Plato, Minos 321A: 4 5¢ rpaywila éorly wadady évOdde, odx ws olovras dd 
O¢omidos dptayévyn ob5’ dd Ppuvixov, GAN’ ef Odes Evvojoas, wavy wadaidy adrd eiphoes 
by ride THs modews etpnua. 
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his performances on his extemporised stage when and where he could find an 
audience, not for religious purposes but for a pastime. Thus not merely by 
defining more accurately the réle of the actor but also by lifting tragedy from 
being a mere piece of religious ritual tied to a particular spot into a great form 
of literature, he was the true founder of the tragic art. This view offers 
a reasonable explanation of Solon’s anger on first seeing Thespis act. A 
performance which he would have regarded as fit and proper when enacted 
in some shrine of the gods or at a hero’s tomb, not unnaturally roused his 
indignation when the exhibition was merely “‘for sport,” as Thespis himself 
said (and doubtless also for profit), and not at some hallowed spot, but in 
any profane place where an audience might conveniently be collected 
(op. cit., p. 61). 

For all this there is not only not a single shred of evidence, but it is 
highly improbable as well. It is true that after long neglect Thespis’ 
plaustrum (Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 276) seems to be enjoying a recrudescence 
of favor. Dieterich' and Wilamowitz? refer to it in all seriousness. 
There is nothing improbable about the tradition nor any cogent 
reason for supposing it borrowed from the history of early comedy. 
It is natural to suppose that Thespis did not restrict his activities to 
Icaria but extended them to such other demes as were interested or 
found them appropriate for their festivals. In that case, means of 
transportation for performers and accessories became imperative. 
The use of such a vehicle in the Prometheus shows that it need not 
necessarily have served also as a stage, as has sometimes been 
thought. But to suppose that Thespis entirely dissociated his 
performances from shrines and festivals not only rests upon no 
evidence, as I have said, but is too revolutionary to be credible. 

I am also inclined to think that the innovation of treating non- 
Dionysiac themes was also due to Thespis, but the suspicion® thrown 
upon the extant titles attributed to him renders the point incapable 
of proof. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the recognition given to 
tragedy at the city Dionysia in 534 B.c., except to protest against a 
not uncommon tendency to assume that terms like tpaywdes and 
tpaywola were not in use before this date. Of course, the matter 
cannot be definitely proven, but the developments which I have been 
tracing at Sicyon and Icaria distinctly favor the other view. 

1Cf. Kleine Schriften, p. 422. 


2 Cf. Neue Jahrbitcher f. kl. Aliertum, XXIX (1912), 474. 
3 Cf. Diogenes Laert. v. 92. 
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We have seen that (p. 264, above) according to a natural and 
plausible interpretation of Aristotle all the early Attic performances 
were ‘“‘satyric,”’ though none of them was called a “satyric drama,” 
and that (p.274) non-satyric tpay@édo/ were the choreutae of Sicyonian 
performances early in the sixth century. Presently (p. 282, below) 
we shall find reasons for believing that the early Attic choreutae were 
not satyrs but silenoi. What, then, was the origin of the performance 
which in the fifth century constituted the final member of tetralogies ? 
Such tetralogies cannot be made out for any playwright before 
Aeschylus; and the number of plays attributed to Pratinas, eighteen 
tragedies and thirty-two satyric dramas, throws additional doubt 
upon the probability that the early poets were required to present 
four plays together! There is accordingly not a little in favor of 
Suidas’ account of Pratinas of Phlius, which expressly states that he 
mpatos &ypawve catvpovs. The meaning of all this is quite 
clear. After tragedy had lost its exclusively Bacchic themes and 
had considerably departed from its original character, Pratinas 
introduced, from the same general region and literary genre as had 
provided the germ of tragedy, a new manner of performance which 


more closely resembled the pre-Thespian drama and which continued, 
at least for a while, the Bacchic subjects so appropriate to the god’s 
festival. We must admit the probability, however, that the 
Peloponnesian dances had developed somewhat since the days of 
Arion and Epigenes and also that Pratinas borrowed something from 
the contemporaneous tragic performances at Athens.” 


1In a letter Professor Capps suggests ‘‘that Pratinas may have done pretty often 
what he did in 467 (provide a satyr-play for somebody’s else trilogy, cf. arg. Aesch. 
Septem.). It may be that in this way we may account for the excessive number of 
tragedies in other poets’ lists.’’ The Palaestae may also have been a repeated or a 
posthumous piece. 


2 That Pratinas was familiar with satyric performances at Phlius and did not get 
his knowledge of the subject merely after he came to Athens is the most natural 
implication from Anthol. Pal., VII, 707; éxcocopbpnoe yap avhp (sc. Swolbeos) dia 
Praclwy, val ud xopovs, Dartipwy (Dioscorides). 

For the dual origin of tragedy and satyric drama cf. p. 263, n. 1, above; Reisch, 
Festschrift Gomperz, pp. 451 ff.; and Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 53. 
Confirmation for the view that satyric drama was later than tragedy might be sought 
in Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 221 (cf. Acro, ad. loc., and most editors). But in my opinion 
Horace refers merely to the transition from the third to the fourth play of a tetralogy. 


Satyros is a factitive accusative—‘‘the .poet stripped his <choreutae so as to repre- 
sent> satyrs.’’ 
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The series of conclusions adopted up to this point considerably 
lessens the importance of the much-mooted question relative to the 
caprine or equine appearance of satyrs in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. Notwithstanding, the recent emergence of one or two new 
bits of evidence will perhaps justify a summary, which will fall into 
three parts: (a) archaeological, (b) the extant dramas, and (c) other 
literary evidence. 

a) Fortunately, the identity and appearance of silenoi! in Attica 
in the early sixth century are fixed by the inscription ZIAENOI 
and the representation of three figures with equine tails, legs, and 
hoofs on the Francois vase.2 On the other hand, toward the close of 
this century a Wiirzburg cylix* shows an ithyphallic creature with 
equine tail, and underneath the inscription SATPTBS, a manifest 
mistake for odrupos. At first glance, this seems to substantiate 
the supposition that either term was applicable to such horse-men 
without distinction.4 But in my opinion this situation did not ob- 
tain, except for a short time and only in Attica, cf. p. 282, n. 2, below. 

Further progress is blocked by two difficulties: (1) the absence of 
inscriptions prevents certainty in naming such equine and caprine 
creatures as appear upon fifth-century vases; this objection affects 

Perhaps I ought to mention that Professor Murray has proposed another inter- 
pretation of Suidas’ notice concerning Pratinas: ‘‘I take this to mean that Pratinas 
was the first person to write words for the rout of revelling masquers to learn by heart. 
Thespis, like many early Elizabethans, had been content with a general direction: 


‘Enter Satyrs, in revel, saying anything’’’ (incorporated in Miss Harrison’s Themis, 
p. 344). Nevertheless, he adds that he ‘‘does not wish to combat’’ the other view. 


1 For first drawing the distinction clearly between the equine silenoi of Asia 
Minor, Northern Greece, and Attica and the caprine satyrs of the Peloponnesus we 
are indebted to Furtwingler, Der Satyr aus Pergamon, 40th Berl. Winckelm. Prog. 
(1880), pp. 22 ff. 


2 Cf. Baum., Fig. 1883. An enlarged detail is given in Miss Harrison’s Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Gr. Rel., p. 376. 


3 Cf. Urlichs, Verzeichniss d. Antikensammlung d. Univ. Wtirzburg, I, 50, No. 87. 
The head is broken off; also part of the tail, but enough remains to show that it is 
equine. The feet are human. For two photographs of this figure I am indebted to 
the courtesy of Professor Heinrich Bulle, who also kindly expressed the following 
judgment with regard to the inscription: ‘Ich kann nicht mit Ch. Frinkel, Satyr- 
und Bakchennamen (Bonner Dissertation, 1912), S. 35, der Lesung von Schulz (Géttinger 
Gel. Anz., 1896, S. 254) ZIBYPTAS zustimmen; denn die Inschrift ist ja rechts- 
liufig. Man kann ibrigens auch deutlich an dem Kleinerwerden der Buchstaben 
sehen, dass der Zeichner von Jinks nach rechts geschrieben hat. Ich glaube mit 
Urlichs, dass es eine einfache Verschreibung aus ZATTPOZ2 ist.” 


4 Cf. Miss Harrison, op. cit., p. 389, and Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, p. 459. 
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most of the material collected by Wernicke;! and (2) the lack of 
inscriptions would not matter, if we could be sure that certain scenes 
were derived from the satyric drama. But in most cases we cannot 
even be positive that they reflect any kind of theatrical performance 
at all. Thus, Duris’ psykter (Brit. Mus. Cat., III, E 768) and 
Brygus’ cylix (Baum. Supplementtafel, Fig. 7), belonging to the first 
third of the fifth century, depict horse-men which Reisch, op. cit., 
p. 459, claims represent at least the indirect influence of the satyric 
drama.? On the contrary, the Pandora vase of about 450 B.c. (Jour. 
Hellenic Studies, XI, Pl. XI) shows us creatures with goat hoofs, 
horns, and tails, and the flute-player would indicate some theatrical 
performance. But Reisch, op. cit., pp. 456f., rightly objects that 
there is no necessary connection between the frieze of goat-men and 
the Pandora scene, and that some such comedy as Eupolis’ Alyes 
might equally well have been the source of the design. In all these 
instances the only verdict possible is non liquet. 

The only certain instance is afforded by a Naples vase of about 
400 B.c. (Baum., Fig. 422). These satyrs are without hoofs and horns, 
have horses’ tails, and wear a sort of loin band which is supposed to 
be of goats’ skin. It is customary to maintain that this goat skin is 
the sole survival of the original goatlike aspect of the dramatic 
satyrs, who were becoming more and more assimilated to the silenoi. 
For such a development no indisputable evidence has been cited. 
At least, there were no further developments subsequently (cf. 
Baum., Fig. 424).3 

b) From the extant dramas it has been usual to cite Eur. Cyclops 
80: odv rade tpdyou yAalva pedéa. Reisch, op. cit., p. 458, n., 
supposes that this part of the satyrs’ costume is due to their acting 
as herdsmen in this play, a suggestion to which Wilamowitz demurs.‘ 
But in any case, the point is not very important. 


1Cf. Hermes, XXXII (1897), 297 ff. Reisch, op. cit., pp. 457 f., would call the 
goat-men Pans. 


2 The possibility of direct borrowing had already been denied by Wernicke, op 
cit., pp. 302-6. 


3 Cf. Kérte in Bethe’s Proleg. zur Gesch. d. Theaters im Alt., p. 343, n. 2; Haigh, 
Greek Theatre,’ p. 293, n. 


4Cf. Neue Jahrbitcher f. kl. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 465 f. Wilamowitz assigns 
the words altogether too much importance. Cf. also Dion. Hal. vii. 72 (p. 1491): 
oxeval .. . . Tots 8’ els Zarvpous <sc. elxacbeiow> wepifdpara cal Sopal rpdywv KTH. 
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Proof of the caprine appearance of satyrs has been sought also in 
Aesch. fr. 207 (Nauck), from his satyric play entitled [popndeds 
Ilupxaveds: tpadyos yéveov dpa trevOjceas ov ye. But Professor 
Shorey has pointed out’ that this passage exemplifies the com- 
mon Greek idiom of omitting #s in comparisons, and should 
be translated: “[If you kiss that fire], you’ll be the goat (in the 
proverb) who mourned (lost) his beard, you will,” and consequently 
may not be cited upon the point here at issue. This interpretation, 
moreover, is strengthened by a similar simile (with a> expressed) in 
the new fragments of Sophocles’ satyric drama, the Ichneutae:? 

véos yap dv dvnp 
muyove OdrAXw ds Tpdyos KvpKw xALdas. 


Upon this passage Mr. Arthur Hunt, properly comments* that it 
“‘does not imply that the person to whom it was applied was habited 
as a goat, though it might gain point if he were.” 

. Furthermore, in the fragments of the satyric drama which Hunt* 
and Paul Maas® attribute to Sophocles, the chorus, being suitors for 
the hand of Oeneus’ daughter and being asked for their qualifications, 
include “horse-racing”’ (iar7mixn).6 This bit of evidence finds support 


in the identity of nature between satyrs and silenoi implied in the 
fact that not only in Eur. Cyclops but also in Soph. Jchneutae’ the 
former are sons of the latter. By itself, of course, this fact has no 
great importance, but it at least helps to substantiate other bits of 
evidence. 

c) The literary evidence largely depends upon the following 
notices: Aelian V.H. iii. 40: of cvyyopevtal Avovioov Sdrupo joar, 
oi im’ éviwv Titvpor dvoyatcuevor; Hesych. tirupos+ aatupos; ibid.: 
Tpadyous + catupous dia TO Tpdywv Ota éyev; Eustath. ad Il. xviii. 
495; ritupo yap Awpixas oi adtupo: schol. Theocr. vii. 72: Térupos 

1 Cf. Class. Phil., ITV (1909), 433 ff., where the literature is cited. 

2 Cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IX (1912), 59 [=Trag. Gr. Frag. Papyracea Nuper 
Reperta I, 1. 358}. 

3 Cf. Ox. Papyri, IX (1912), 34. 

4Cf. Ox. Papyri, VIII (1911), 61. 

5 Cf. Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, XXXII (1912), 1429. 

6 Trag. Gr. Frag. Papyr., VII, 1. 10. 


7 Cf. Cyclops 13, 27, 36, 82, 269, 272, 431, and 587; and Trag. Gr. Frag. Papyr., 
I, 147, 163, and 197. 
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. tives 5é rapa Awpiedor Tovs catipous amrodedaxact Aéyer Oar; 
ibid., iii. 2: Térupos xvdpiov dvopua, tives 5é hac Ste tis TiAnves, ov 
Tumedtuworns GrAro Se rods tparyous, Erepor Sé trois Larvpovs (cod. 
Ambros. 222); tov Tirupov of pév xipiov, of 5¢ Sarupov elvai pact 
. . « « TOS TPdyous TLTOVpoUS A€yover; Servius ad Verg. Ecl. prooem.: 
Laconum lingua tityrus dicitur aries maior. These passages manifestly 
relate to undramatic satyrs, especially in the Peloponnesus; there is 
nothing to indicate that they have any bearing upon the representation 
of satyrs in theatrical performances, certainly not in those at Athens. 

On the other hand, Etym. Magn., s.v.: tpaypdia: # bt Ta ToAra 
oi yopol x catipwv avvictavTo, ods éxddouv Tpdyous oKwTTOVTES 7) 
dia THY TOD cwpartos SacvtynTa 7 Sia THY Trepl TA Appodiota orrovdnp - 
ToodTov yap To Cov. 7) Sti of yopevtal Tas Kopas avérexov, ayHpa 
Tpaywv ppovpevor indisputably refers to the dramatic satyrs but 
does not prove all that is expected of it. It is customary to ignore 
or even omit the words between ox@mrovtes and avérdexov. But 
it is necessary to interpret the phrase oyjwa Tpdyeov prwovpevor in 
terms of the details stated in the context. So far as we are now con- 
cerned, the only point of resemblance mentioned is their Sacvrns. 
This and Horace’s nudavit . . . . Satyros would be entirely suitable 
in describing the satyrs on the Naples vase. No more is stated or 
implied, whereas the goat-men theory demands very much more 
than this. Furthermore, it will be noted that this interpretation 
occurs only in a late Byzantine authority and that no earlier source 
is mentioned. The only way in which a respectable antiquity can be 
claimed, by means of literary evidence, for this etymology consists in 
maintaining that it is implied in the theory that tragedy developed 
from satyric drama. But we have already seen (pp. 263 f., above) that 
Aristotle’s phrase need not, and probably does not, support this view. 
The only other passage which can be cited in this connection occurs 
in three other Byzantine writers, Photius, Suidas, and Apostolius.! 

1Cf.s.v. ovdév mpds Tov Acévucov and Apost. xiii. 42: BéAriov 5é obtws, 7d rpdcOev 
eis Tov Acévucoy ypddovtes Tobras hywvifovro, dep kal Larupexd édéyero~ torepov dé 
peraBdvres els TO Tpaywolas ypddev, kara uxpdy els wvOous Kal loropias érpdrnoar, 
unkére Tod Acovicou uynuovevovres, 80ev ToiTo Kal éwmepuvncay. kal Xapachéwy év r@ Iept 
Oéomidos Ta mapardjow lorope?t. The word rapardjora leaves it doubtful for how 
much of this notice Chamaeleon (Aristotle’s pupil) should be held responsible. But 


at the most, his accountability cannot extend beyond explaining the introduction of 
non-Dionysiac themes; the side remarks are Byzantine. 
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The conclusion is irresistible that both the goat-men explanation of 
the word tpay@éia and the supposed development of tragedy from 
satyric drama are due to “reconstructions” of literary history by 
Byzantine scholarship. 

Eagerness to establish an explanation for the term tpaydia 
has prevented a dispassionate judgment upon the three groups of 
evidence just considered. The presence of satyrs at Corinth in the 
time of Arion or at Phlius in that of Pratinas does not justify us in 
supposing that satyrs were the attendants of Dionysus also in 
Thespian Icaria. In fact, these are much more likely to have been 
silenoi.! The choreutae were silenoi in Icaria, and silenoi they 
continued to be in Athens until such time as the choruses were no 
longer attendants of Dionysus. When Pratinas introduced the 
satyric drama, he naturally, for purposes of differentiation, had to 
introduce the Peloponnesian term as well; but in order to acclimatize 
his performance as far as possible, he transformed his satyrs so as to 
approximate the contemporaneous tpay@dol.2 How exactly the 
Naples vase reproduces the type then adopted cannot now be deter- 
mined, but in my opinion, there were few or no important changes in 
the representation of dramatic satyrs at Athens during the fifth 
century. 

I need not enter upon a lengthy destructive criticism of recent 
theories of the origin of tragedy; that matter has received ample 
consideration from Wilamowitz.? In conclusion, I wish merely to 
touch upon one phase of the subject—the value in this connection of 
present-day carnivals in Thessaly, Thrace, and Scyrus. Most of the 
recent theories assume that these ceremonies are survivals of the 
primitive rites from which drama developed. A priori, the possibility 
that these carnivals should retain their essential features unchanged 
through two and a half millenniums amid all the vicissitudes which 


1 According to Attic tradition Dionysus and Silenus came to Athens together; cf. 
Paus. i. 23. 5: él ro’rw [sc. a stone on the Athenian acropolis] Aéyousw, HuKxa 
Acédvucos HAGev és Thy yhv, dvawatcacGar Tov Didrnvdv. 


2Such a development would naturally result in a certain ambiguity for a while 
in the popular use of these terms; cf. the passages cited by Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, 
p. 455. 


3 Cf. Neue Jahrbiicher f. kl. Altertum, X XIX (1912), 471 ff. 
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have come upon these regions must be pronounced infinitesimal.' 
An examination of details confirms this impression. Certain cere- 
monies are parodies of the Christian rites of marriage and burial 
(Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, p. 19). Not only an Arab (ibid., 
p. 22) but also a Frank (p. 24) appear in the cast of characters. 
Though Phrynichus was the first to represent female réles,? such 
roles abound in these modern plays (ibid., pp. 17, 18, 22, and 24). 
But there is another feature still more serious: if there is one well- 
authenticated fact in the history of Greek drama, expressly stated by 
ancient tradition and fully substantiated by the extant plays, it is 
that tragedy arose from a choral performance and only gradually 
acquired its histrionic features. On the contrary, these carnivals are 
predominantly histrionic; there is either no chorus or its rdle is 
distinctly secondary. Had Aristotle been guilty of such a faux pas, 
we can easily imagine the derisive comments in which modern 
investigators would have indulged at his expense. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1Cf. Nilsson, Neue Jahrbitcher f. kl. Altertum, X XVII (1911), 683, n. 1: “‘Da man 
sich allgemein scheut das Fortleben eines urspriinglich heidnischen Festes aus der 
antiken Zeit bis in die moderne anzunehmen,”’ etc. 


2Cf. Suidas, s.v. Phrynichus. 





THE “CONTINUATION” OF THE ODYSSEY 
By A. SHEWAN 
A. THE LANGUAGE AND VERSE 


On ¥ 296 Dr. Monro notes, “the question whether the continua- 
tion [of the Odyssey from that line on] was needed in order to bring 
the story to a satisfactory close is one that can hardly be settled by 
discussion. The issue depends rather upon the evidence afforded 
by language and metre.” Dr. Monro decides against the “‘ Continua- 
tion.” I venture here to give my reasons for believing that the evi- 
dence has been misappreciated on some points, and that, on others, 
that learned and greatly respected commentator was in conflict 
with scholars whose opinions are entitled to weight. 

The length to which this paper will run must be my excuse for 
plunging in medias res, and leaving introductory matter to papers 
which will deal with other aspects of the question. Materials have 
been collected from (so far) some forty discussions, commencing 
(not to mention the Alexandrians) with Spohn in 1815-16, and ending 
with Belzner (Komposn. der Od.), 1912. It is a remarkable fact 
that the linguistic element, which to Dr. Monro was of such prime 
importance, has received the scantiest attention. 

I will classify the phenomena under certain heads, and I begin with 

1. The &rak Xeyoueva.—Time was when these were considered 
good serviceable ammunition in a Homeric encounter, but nowadays 
no critic of standing would rely on them unless they were of a very 
special character. For the “Continuation” Monro disregards them; 
they are neither striking nor more numerous than in other books. 
Friedlander gives them in his Zwei Worterverzeichnisse, and they are 
set out by Spohn. More than half are massed in the third hundred 
lines of w. One or two will have to be noticed below. 

2. Forms.—étapryrnv, y 430, a dual of a historical tense with 
the augment. Dr. Monro refers to J. Phil., XXIII, 205: “the dual 
of the historic tenses is not as a rule augmented, and never by the 
poet of the Odyssey” (Platt). The proposition cannot stand. 
“There is nothing against the augmentation of duals as such” 
CLASSICAL PaILOLoGy VIII, July, 1913] 984 
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(Mr. Drewitt in C.Q., VI, 110). The dual had certainly no influence 
on the augment (Schmidt in Philologus, IX, 428). The grammarians 
give uncertain sounds. 

I count 149 instances in the Jliad (Mr. Platt makes 151; I must 
have overlooked two) and 44 in the Odyssey. Of 18 of these (as 
nynodoOnv) we cannot say whether they are augmented or not; in 
28 cases (aékovte Barnv and the like) we cannot say what the original 
form was; in 28 the augmented form is impossible in the hexameter; 
and 16 are initial in the verse, and the augment was barred. Of the 
remainder 79 are unaugmented and 24 augmented, and of the latter 
many can not be amended away. 

These duals are in similar case to the iteratives (C.P., VII, 400 f.). 
Many were loaded with two long syllables (-yrnv, -eo@nv) at the end, 
and there would be an objection to forms with a succession of long 
syllables, and to lengthening such words still further by the augment. 
The idea that these duals could not be augmented goes back to the 
Alexandrians, and it is possible enough that the augment has been 
omitted in some cases (uid0ov pvOelaOnv, aprvicOnv, mpocavdntny 
and other compounds) in deference to the prejudice. And, if Mr. 


Platt is to be allowed to emend the augment away, we must be 
allowed to restore it where we can. 


The prejudice was assisted by the fact of the smaller number of 
the duals in the Odyssey. It is assumed to be the later poem; and, 
just as it has been argued that the simile became “atrophied” (Mr. 
Drewitt in C.Q., II, 107), so it has been contended that in decadent 
Odyssean days the dual had become a mere archaism. I believe 
this theory to belong to the large category of Homeric mare’s nests. 
The paucity of the occurrences in the Odyssey can be explained much 
more simply. Grouping the instances in the Iliad, we find that 69 
are due to the association of heroes in the fight (as Diomede and 
Odysseus, 11, the Aiante, 6), of heralds, competitors in the Games, 
ete.; 28 to gods acting in company (Hera and Athené, 8, Hera and 
Hypnos, 4, Poseidon and Athené, 3); and 22 to pairs of horses. These 
account for 119 out of 149. In the Odyssey there is not association of 
individuals in the same way; the gods do not act in pairs; horses 
give but four duals. So it is a question of subject-matter again; fewer 
duals are used because fewer are required. There is no degeneration. 
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The “Continuation,” which ought to show the greatest aversion to, if 
not absolute avoidance of, the dual, has four to itself, or twice the 
average in the rest of the poem; and there is nothing against it 
or the Odyssey generally, in this matter. 

nny, v 316 and @ 343; and also A 808 and 7 283, all four occur- 
rences being of a type—7nv the initial word, with a distinct pause 
after it. Dr. Monro remarks that the form is “clearly not Homeric,” 
and cures A 808 by reading jev, and 7 283 with jew or ein. The 
latter he thinks probably right, but some think that optative («ev 
ein =“‘ would have been’’) inadmissible (Lay of Dolon, 241 ff.). 

The form has been the subject of much controversy. The original 
Homeric forms are said to be jev and éev (Monro, p. 464, quoting 
K.Z., IX, 386). Schulze (Q.E., 418) accepts ev in all the three 
Odyssean passages, but at the heavy cost of an initial trochee. Cf. 
H.G?, 13 f., van Leeuwen, Ench., 520, Curtius, Verb (Eng. tr.), 119, 
Brugmann, Gr. Gram.’, 274, and other participants in the discussion 
named by these. It may perhaps be accepted that 7nv is a false 
form—‘ a form in the bards’ dialect due to false analogy” (Mangold, 
De diectasi Homca., 178, approved by Rzach, Der Dialekt des Hesiodus, 
456); so Kiihner-Blass, II, 225, n. The authorities generally receive 


the form as of the vulgate, and do not attempt, by special treatment 
of some of the passages, to differentiate them from the others. The 
point of interest here is, what evidence 7nv is of the lateness of a 
passage in which it occurs. If it is only due to false analogy, it may 
still be quite ancient. It may have been in the text all the time, and 
it is mere slinging of mud to say it is not ‘ Homeric,” or ‘‘anomal- 


” 
. 


ous.” Jrrationalitat und Anomalie sind sehr precdre Begriffe (Lud- 
wich, Ar., II, 264 ff.). Prima facie it is Homeric, and the burden 
of proving it is not can hardly be discharged till a legitimate origin 
for the form has been ascertained and dated. Had it been a form 
that continued to appear in later writers, the case would have been 
different. But it did not. Hesiod and others do not know it. Mr. 
Agar amends in ¥ 314 and excises w 343, and the reasons in each case 
are unusually good. But the fact of the family likeness in all four 
occurrences of nv gives one pause. 

Covvuvrar, w 88 f., jp@wv, Ste Kév ror’ amoPOipevov Bacidijos 
Covvuvtal te véor Kal érevtivovrar aeOra. Curtius (op. cit., 319) 
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accepts the form as a conjunctive, but that is “against all 
analogy” (Monro). But Faesi and others follow Curtius. Monro 
adds that Swvvvevra: might be read with “violent synizesis” (though 
he compares *Evvad/w), the fact that the form cannot otherwise 
come into the hexameter being a partial excuse. Van Leeuwen 
holds that there is corruption in 88, and Merry suggests éte ep 
—both taking the verbs as indicatives. Cauer and Platt read 
Covvivrar and évrivevtar. Hayman refers to Sawiro (opt.), 2 
665, and to the indicative after 67’ dv in « 410 ff., where, however, 
oxaipwot may be read. No one suggests that a late date for the 
author is to be inferred from this word. 

£evin, used as a substantive only 286 and 314. An objection 
of the dmraé Xeydpwevov kind. Monro (notes on 286 and & 389) 
thinks fein (Eev¢jn, Schulze, op. cit., 85) may be right. In the 
only other place where Homer requires to use the abstract noun, he 
uses £evoodvn ($35), and Mr. Agar would read it, with a little 
manipulation, in both places in w. It seems unnecessary. The 
adjective Eéos occurs 6 times in the Odyssey. 

dai, o 299. A doubtful form for Homer; perhaps in K 408, 
and in a 225, where it was Aristarchus’ reading. In our passage Tou 
(comparing 308) and 8’ad have been proposed, and 67 has some MS 
authority. Any of the four may be right. 

éxeivos, w 288, 312, 347, is said to be rare in Homer. It occurs 
29 times, and in a number of cases it resists removal. 

giriwv, » 268 (and 7351), has strange treatment. It is said 
to have “crept into” tfrom , “where it is doubtless one of the 
post-Homeric words” of that book. This is not argument. 7351 
may stand on its own legs; there is nothing against » 268. Com- 
paratives and superlatives which are d. AX. are not uncommon. Com- 
paratives in -wwy are even more common in Homer than in Attic 
(Seymour, Language and Verse, 59). Blass (Interpol., 220) defends 
the form against Kirchhoff and Bekker. 

3. Meanings and uses.—npryévea (without nas) =“the Dawn,” 
wv 347. “Not found in Homer.” But see v197. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to the parallel cases of évvociyaios, éExdepyos, 
kedaden, etc. 


dos, o 57. “It is perhaps not a mere accident that this is the 
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only place in the Odyssey in which the word occurs” (oféw, 7 163). 
It is enough to say that there is hardly a passage in the poems in 
which it can be said that the word has more indisputably what the 
critics would call its purely “Homeric” sense. 

gars, W 362, “story about the Suitors.” Usually the phrase 
means “the talk of men.” The difference may be allowed—for 
what it is worth. The objections based on the various shades of the 
meaning of dims are of the same kind and equally micrological. 

nryeuoveve, w 155, “should mean ‘led the way,’ not merely 
‘went first (in time),’ as it must do here.” This is from Sittl, and 
again we might allow it, quantum valeat. But it seems pertinent to 
add that syeueveve is here preceded by mpécOe. The combination 
recurs in x 400. 

Gos in w 128, adrAdrAa Sdrov trovd’ GArov .. . . wepunprée. Sittl 
again; he is a bad guide. His book, of which more in a later paper, 
is the worst of all books on the Wiederholungen. Following him, 
Monro seems to forget his own principles when he says, “dAXov 
has no clear meaning here, as no SdéAos has been spoken of. In 
8 93”—same wording—“‘it refers to the preceding sentence, tric- 
xerar avdpi exact.” That is, in 893, “she made promises to 
us all” precedes, and in our passage two lines, the first of which 
means “she shilly-shallied.”” Is this enough to quarrel about? 
But surely the critic forgets his own interpretation of a\Xos elsewhere, 
as on o 407, where he notes, “dn vovdcos, ‘disease as well,’ accord- 
ing to the familiar idiom.’”’ Why not in our passage, “and devised 
the trick of the web besides’? We cannot bind Homer, in his 
much-maligned and much-misappreciated repetitions, to use every 
identical word and in the identical sense. Hayman, in his very 
helpful commentary, even renders “special.” 

avtov, w 241. “The use of the oblique cases of av’tés where no 
emphasis is intended seems to be post-Homeric; cf. 1. 80 and 1. 282.” 
It is not so stigmatized in H.G.*?, 219, and I do not think it necessary 
to quote the opinions of other grammarians. Certainly a very 
drastic expurgation of the poems will be necessary to get rid of all 
cases. The usage is a “moot point,’ as Mr. Agar says (Homerica, 
25; cf. 174, 218). He emends 12 cases in the first 12 books with 
what appears to be varying success. He follows Monro in our pas- 
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sage, and proposes roi¢é ye, which hardly seems to be an improve- 
ment. This use of avrdés cannot, for the present, be considered 
evidence against a passage. 

ddwawr (Lepjvov), 326. The epithet should, it is said, be 
understood of the voices of the Sirens (cf. « 413, a 216, etc.), and is 
wrongly applied to the Sirens themselves. “The author probably 
had in his mind B 469, pudwy ddiwdev, and may have understood 
the word there of the ceaseless humming of the flies.” The word 
occurs frequently, it has been much discussed, and it is admittedly 
difficult. One thing seems certain, that in the two Odyssean passages 
quoted above it means, in its adverbial form, clara voce. How then 
it cannot mean here “the Sirens of clear voice,’ it is not easy to see. 
$Ocyyov points to that meaning. There is an exact parallel in the 
uses of Avyts—KAalewy Avyéws or Avyd mvelovTos, and Auyéwv avéwwv 
and Auyds ayopnrys. I will not add Motca A/yea, as that is in 
w 62. 

émuxeipéw occurs only w 386 and 395. It is true, as remarked, 
that yeipas idAdw is the phrase used elsewhere, though only twice 
outside the very common formula for attacking food. 

So far, there is nothing serious in the usages impugned. There 
remain three in which affinity with later Greek is imputed. 

ed éye, w 245, “the only instance of this phrase, afterwards 
so common’’—that is, with the verb in the intransitive sense. The 
whole sentence is @AX’ ed rou Kousdy ever, and one need go no farther 
afield than to 244 (ov« adanpovin oa” eye) and 249 (adrdv a’ ov 
aya Kowidy exer), both common usages in Homer, for support to 
the view of Butcher and Lang that dpyarov, the last word preceding 
our clause, is to be supplied in it as object to éye. It may also be 
suggested that the use of the abstractum xousdy as subject of eye 
in the intransitive sense would not be good. Monro has the support 
of other commentators, but their interpretation does not seem to be 
the best possible. One might suggest ed xousdy ¢’ eye. 

vmdpEn, 286, “takes the first step,’ a use which is “distinctively 
Attic.” ‘In Homer the simple adpy# sometimes has this sense,” 
as B 378, éya & ipyov yadreraivwrv. But, if La Roche is correct 
(on wd, p. 47) in accepting as probable Ameis’ interpretation, 
zuallererst anfangen, imdpyw seems decidedly better here. id in 
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composition has some delicate shades of meaning. But the fact that 
the usage occurs only here remains. 

mp@i, #28, is said to mean “too early” or “prematurely.” 
Its ordinary sense, in the phrase mp@i 8 drnoior is “early,” and one 
might so translate it in #28. So Butcher and Lang. The admit- 
tedly better vouched reading is 7p@ra, which Monro says would not 
give the meaning “too early.” L. and S. say it would. 

But, admitting that both drdpyw and pai are here used in later 
senses, and only here, of how many books in the poems can it be 
said that they do not contain instances of the kind? In A we have 
émevpnuéw and érairios, in A, piova, ti mad8w and ti raberte. 
Most of the Homeric language persisted into later Greek, and one 
reads every day of one’s life discussions in periodicals and com- 
mentaries in which Homer is referred back to as good authority for 
uses in Attic. That is to say, there are in Homer many usages 
which afterwards became “Atticisms.” Is it reasonable to marvel 
at the fact that the Homeric text does not present frequent instances 
of every one of these ? 

4. Syntar.—y 345, of Athené, ommdre 8 fp "Oduvoja eédzreto 
bv Kata Oupov evvis Hs addyou tapmjpevas. Sv is taken as refer- 
ring to Odysseus, “not Athené as the place of the clause leads us to 
expect.” Other editors, as Faesi, Diintzer, Hayman, and Ameis- 
Hentze, differ from Monro here. N 8 is a close parallel. And it is 
surely not good to take év cata Ouyudv with raprjpevar. But this 
alleged ambiguity, ‘‘and also the awkwardness of dy cata Ovpov and 
Hs adoyou, in the same clause, indicate a non-Homeric authorship.” 
That is too large an inference, even if awkwardness be admitted. 
But the very words fs adéyov seem to make it impossible for a 
reader or hearer to feel any. The poet may surely trust to the context 
to some extent, as in [386 ff., where we have pv thrice and of once 
in four lines; or o 91-94, where émippaccaiar’ ’Ayaioé makes it 
clear that the third wiv has a new reference. The difficulty here is 
made out of flimsy materials. 

w 235-37, wepunpiée 8 ererta .. . . KUooar Kal repipdvar cov 
matép’ nde Exacta eitreiv, ws Eo. Kal ixot’ és watpida yaiav. 
“The optative in oratio obliqua is a post-Homeric construction,” 
and it has been pointed out that the first instance of it is in 
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Hym. Ven. 212-14. This is taking os=“that.” But éxacra is 
against that, and other editors differ. Indeed Monro himself, 
in H.G.?, 281, translates, “to tell how he had come.” The authorities 
distinguish the case from that in the Hymn, and Monro seems 
peculiar in his view. See Kiihner-Gerth, I, 255; Gildersleeve’s 
Syntax of Class. Gk., 130;, Goodwin’s M. and T., 261; Urtel, Der 
Hom. Gebrauch des Optativs der abhdngigen Rede, 3; Brugmann, 
op. cit., 508f., and Mein, De Optativi obliqui usu Homeo., I, 22 f. 
Frage- und Relativsdtze are separated from Aussagesdtze, and refer- 
ence is made to E 85, ® 608 ff., » 14 ff., «89, 402, « 101, 110, » 415, 
o 423, p 368 and 539 =o 384 (the words of our passage, €A@ou xTX., 
after ei), and 7463. These instances are after verbs of “inquiring” ; 
ours is “telling how,” but Gildersleeve even calls that an interroga- 
tive use, and Goodwin explains the development of the uses of as. 
And all the authorities differentiate our case from the later one in the 
Hymn. It may be added that it is possible enough that the optatives 
are due to p 359=o 384, and that we ought to read 7AGev te Kai 
ixeto Trap. y., but there is no need to amend. 

w 340 ff. The optative, ém:Spicaar, in 344 is said to be difficult 
owing to the intervention between it and the preceding past tenses 
of the clause with a present verb, év0a 8 ava otagvidal travtoia 
éacwv, in 343; and, if we regard this clause as parenthetical, the 
arrangement of clauses is deemed unsatisfactory. Mr. Agar, as 
already stated, excises the line, as one of a number inserted (in 
the view of many authorities) in the poems in order to supply a 
verb with an object or a subject, or vice versa—here 7nv as a verb 
for &caoros in 342. But other editors (as Faesi, Platt, Ameis- 
Hentze, and the Leyden editors) mark off the clause with dashes, 
and find no difficulty. And see Merry, a.l., and Ameis-Hentze, 
Anhang. I had thought of éncav (which Homer does not happen to 
use), and see that Bekker had already made the conjecture. With 
ava taken “distributively, ‘in the different rows’” (Merry), érjoav 
might do. The éacow and écracav of the MSS seem to point to 
corruption. 

Enclitics are said to be misplaced in four lines of #,—247.ov« 
OyXVN, OD Tpacin Tor dvev KomdHs, 332.1Hv ev Tlapyno@ p’ édacev 
ais, 335.da@pa, ra Sedpo worwv pou iréoxeto, and 337.€yw 8 nredv 
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ce éxaota. The subject is discussed in H.G.2, 335ff., where 
a very doubtful set of cases is collected to show “a less strict 
usage” in the Doloneia, but where not one of our present cases 
seems to be quoted. Invariability of usage is not, however, 
asserted, and it is admitted that the subject needs more detailed 
investigation. I have not discovered that any such has ever been 
made. Editors generally are not strict to mark exceptions, as they 
do not lay down rules or refer to those stated by Monro. Mr. Agar 
(Homerica, 2) remarks how easily a deviation occurs, and any exten- 
sive examination of the poems will confirm that; exceptional cases 
are numerous. And one must bear in mind how frequently enclitics, 
short monosyllables especially, have been inserted or transferred. 
We know that the desire to cure hiatus that was deemed illicit was 
an active cause. Among other references to the point, Kiihner-Blass, 
I, 337 ff., may be quoted, and for the influence of the meter, an 
important consideration, Giseke’s Hom. Forschungen, 57 ff., and 
Hoffmann, Quaestt. Hom., I, 10. In the H.G. it is stated that the 
usage in the poems is stricter than in later Greek, but the apparent 
difference may be due in no small measure to the constant recurrence 
in the poems of standing epic commonplace and fixed phrases. 

The objections in the four cases are not specifically stated. In 
the first, how is to to be taken? If it is an ordinary dative, it is 
much like I. 142, yap8pds xév wou ox, and many other instances. 
If with Ebeling, and as seems preferable, we take it as the ethical 
dative, something between the ordinary dat. and the particle, 
parallels are plentiful, as £508, aivos pév ror ayvpor, v 34, or 
6195. If it be the position of roc relatively to od that is bad, 
I do not think another occurrence of ov . . . . od with To is to be 
found. One might compare y 27 f., od yap dfw ob ce Ded adenti 
yevésOa. But in fact the position of rou, like that of other particles, 
varies considerably—even in the same line (as o 81). There are even 
exceptions to the general rule that it follows ov, as in w 118 and 
o 230 (cf. © 538). And, finally, if regard be had to the quite unusual 
concatenation of ov’s in the two lines preceding 247, it is difficult 
to see how the roz could be better placed. 

In the next two cases, » 332 and 335, qualifying words come 
before the enclitic. One would like to see exact parallels with the 
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enclitic otherwhere. But it seems enough to refer to cases suffici- 
ently similar, as v 359, ai xev €a mpoppov we... . , IS fi, 7.... 
daxpudecoa 5é yuv moriddpxerar, A 520f., 7 Sé nal airs pw’ aiev 

. vexed. See also » 261, 5618 f., 1297, 2779f. In 332 w 
may have got misplaced. But it appears in strange places, as in 
> 189, 432. And as to @ 337, parallels seem to abound—7réy7re 
dé pw’, piret bé é, xéXeal pe, and, with double accusative, éoow pu 
xAaivav. It is difficult to find a case against the book on these 
materials. And observe this—three of the alleged faults are within 
6 consecutive lines. In the remaining 618 lines in the ‘‘Continua- 
tion,” the poet, living in the later period of decadence which we are 
to suppose was characterized by this particular laxity, has “ floun- 
dered” (almost) without a tumble. Surely we should “greet him not 
without a welcome,” like Tennyson after his “metrification of 
Catullus.” 

Here may be mentioned a matter over which commentators have 
boggled — yapleooav, w 198, after its noun, aodyy, in 197. “If 
an epithet is added in the following line it regularly begins the line” 
(Monro). Not regularly; exceptions are numerous. A few from 
the Iliad are X 408 f., A477 f., 11367 f., 0 4f.,N 709f. The syntax 
of the sentence seems as natural as that of y 58 f., and on the whole 
it may be said there is as little against the Continuator in regard 
to syntax as there is in regard to the individual words he uses and 
the way he uses them. I now turn to his verse. 

5. Meter, with synizesis and contraction.—First, two cases of 
improper lengthening: > 361, éwitéAXw. “This scansion is inde- 
fensible by Homeric rules,”’ which probably means that the lengthen- 
ing is not justifiable by any consideration. The mere effect of the 
ictus will not be deemed sufficient. An exact parallel will be 
demanded. Ad and érei will be scouted as not near enough. 
In érridtydnv, P 599, the « gets the benefit of the following 2; in 
érinXev, x 49, it is said the 7 may be due to the augment, though 
no other occurrence of a past tense of ‘dAXw is augmented; and in 
ei xaxdv, w 209 (where ée is read, but rejected by M. and R. 
as a dodge), the words are separate. mapéye, 7113, is a good 
parallel, but *c¢éy is postulated, and Homer may have felt the o.! 

1 But see Solmsen, Untersuchungen, 9 f. 
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émei is explained by émrel, oguv by md or oddw, and of Sid 
it has even been said that it is due to the influence of 5ta—so hard 
are the authorities pushed to explain every one of the swarming 
“peculiarities” of the text. In our case there is a v.l. émucréAXo, 
which Schultze (Q.E., 469) accepts, but only to fling it in the face 
of the “Continuator”; as it would mean in what it meant after- 
ward in Attic, it is of course a sign of lateness. The compound does 
occur, 4 384, in tmesi. But it is better to keep émiréAXo, and, if 
something must be said to justify an ictus-lengthening, one might 
suggest the effect of an initial o, as in rapéyer—if réAXw and orédAdw 
are forms of the same word (L. and S., comparing oréya, réyos, 
tego; tpérw, otpépw; and orédpdos, téppos).! But the etymological 
lexica leave the connections of the word obscure, and we may suspend 
judgment till they are clear. If we avail ourselves of the privilege 
of emending, we have Mr. Agar’s ool 8 émi radra, yivat, rédXo, 
where the tadra, however, if not indefensible, is not so good as the 
Tad’ of the vulgate. 

éméecow trepnOjvat, w 240 (final): a breach of Wernicke’s law. 
We may for present purposes accept the law, and hesitate to 
believe with Mr. Agar (in the discussion in C.R., XI, 28, 29, 151-54, 
to which Monro refers) that ‘‘Wernicke” was imposed on the text 
in late days. But there are exceptions in plenty. In our case we 
can claim indulgence; the two words constitute a ‘‘syntactical unit”’ 
(Leaf, Iliad, Vol. II, 638). It may be the case, though it sounds 
odd, that the origin of “‘Wernicke” was that hearers were apt to 
think a hexameter closed when they had heard only two-thirds of it. 
But no reader that ever existed could have imagined that at émréecow 
in our line. Another word must come. The statement that our case 
is ‘‘the only real exception”’ is one which I cannot understand. See 
Leaf, loc. cit., and for the Odyssey, e.g., 8 330, 93, 6377(?), 530, 
» 338, p 573 and 7576. And the fault cannot be considered worse 
than another which is not uncommon in both poems in the 4th 
thesis—a long vowel or diphthong retaining its length though fol- 
lowed by an initial vowel. Mr. Agar (C.R., loc. cit.) would restore 
v é¢. in the 4th thesis in a number of cases. 

But there is another objection. It is “the only instance in the 

léwiré\X\ev wohl nur aus éricréd\dev verkiirzt (Schmidt, Synonymik, p. 55.) 
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Odyssey of v ép. forming position in the fourth thesis,” which sounds 
horrific, till one examines the statistics. These are given by Isler, 
Quaestt. Metricae. If there is a fault, the Iliad keeps the ‘‘Continua- 
tion” in countenance, not with M 55 alone (éepOev 3é), as usually 
stated, but also with «é& ro. (A353, 1359). The productio is 
common in the Ist thesis, rarer in the 3d, while the 4th gives only the 
cases mentioned. But Isler’s statistics show that this was not a 
vice coming into fashion at the supposed late date when the Odyssey 
was completed by the “Continuator.” On the contrary, it had 
vanished from epic poetry before that time. There is not a case 
in Hesiod or the Hymns, or in the later epics. As to the vice itself, 
one might ask if it differs in gravity from the numerous cases of the 
type Telens é& immoBdro.o, A202, or Oem & Eupope tits, € 335. 
It only remains to add that the blot has been removed by emen- 
dations so light—ézeoiv éo (Gerhard), and -ovot érecot te (Agar) — 
that outside a condemned tract no one would hesitate to admit 
one or the other. 

In addition, there are several cases of synizesis and contraction. 
To begin with what is deemed the worst case of the former, ov« 
dyxyN, ov Tpacin, w 247. ‘The synizesis is hardly to be paralleled 
in Homer.” Is it not paralleled in the common 7% ov, érel ov, or 
3) ad? On eyo & gjredv ce Exacta, w 337, Monro has no note, 
but on 7 34 we are told that ypvceov is “not Homeric.” The same 
language is used by Leaf of IInAéos (on A489). How is “ Homeric” 
employed here? What does it mean? Not that the synizesis does 
not occur elsewhere in Homer, for there are a number of examples— 
appeov, npiOpeor, etc. And lastly, redyea, final in 534. Again, 
“the use of such a form as the final spondee is not Homeric.” . It 
recurs in X 322 and H 207. Must one be satisfied with an arbitrary 
dictum of this description ? 

And contraction. mpotrepuya, w 360, “the only Homeric instance 
of a compound of mpé in which we cannot write the uncontracted 
mpoe-.”’ The author happens to use in the first foot a form which 
others use in other parts of the verse. He does so himself in » 82, 
319, but he will get no credit for it. Ludwich (Aristarchus, II, 
262, n.) and Cauer (Preface to Odyssey, school ed., xxx) make #360 
ground for objecting to the resolution of the forms elsewhere. Agar 
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would read mwéuy’ éyo. OduBeus, w 394, “not Homeric. See H.G., 
§ 105, 3.” Turning to the H.G., we find that in 0duBeus, ’EpéBeus 
and the like, “it is probably better to write -eos and admit syni- 
zesis.” But the synizesis ¢0 is, we have seen, not Homeric either. 
What are we to do? Mr. Agar reads rddovo, but that is surely 
simply a substitution to evade a supposed difficulty. And does not 
tapos o mean “funeral”? ’Oduceds, w 398, “is certainly not a 
Homeric form.” If this means that it does not occur elsewhere, 
it is correct. "Odvon, 7136, is passed without remark, only the 
v.l. "OSveja roGedoa, a remedy as bad as the disease, and Fick’s 
moaw twoOdovea, being quoted in the app. crit. "Odvecja, A 346, 
is solitary; "Odvecea, only § 212, p 301. And is ’Odveeis any worse 
than IIndos? Bekker (Hom. BI., I, 40 f.) makes ’Odueeds ground 
for writing IIndeds. "Oducdos and ’Oduvedws were impossible for the 
hexameter. Even ’Odvecéos is found only A491. In our passage 
we may read ’Odvoéws. 416 is quoted by Eustathius with 
’Odvaceis. EvmeiOe, w 465, “contraction not Homeric.” «ata- 
mpnvei, II 792, v 164, and mrpoande?, 262 (not to mention contracted 
datives from -os forms), are well vouched, and not to be expelled. 
Menrad (De contract. et syniz. usu Homco., 75) excuses them as before 
a caesura, and Evzre(@e as final. But our word occurs in an inter- 
esting passage, which is discussed by Mr. Agar, and many will be 
tempted to agree with him that Evzre/@e. has somehow displaced 
‘ANOépon. And lastly, ‘Epuijs, 1: “This contraction is post- 
Homeric.” As it occurs in & 435, ‘‘there must be some doubt of the 
genuineness of 435-36” (Monro a.l.). In 10, where the ‘Con- 
tinuator” knows ‘“Epyedas, that form is “a poetical archaism’”’ sub- 
sisting along with the new one. This does not strike one as fair 
criticism. Besides » 1 (where van Leeuwen proposes Wuyas 8 
“Epyelas) and £435, ‘Epufs is found also in T 72, € 54 and 6 334. ! 

This form ‘Eps occurs in the first line of the Second Nekyia (w 
1—204), and in regard to the form its author is kept well in counten- 
ance by other Homeric poets. And be it observed, this latest of 
all the late interlopers has not a slip of the kind in the other 203 
lines written by him. Not only that, but, so far as I can see, the 


1§8itte (Die Aeolismen der homer. Sprache, p. 11) would read ‘Epuéas with synizesis. 
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case against him, so far as it can be based on his language and verse, 
rests on mp@i and Cwvvuvra: alone! 

But to return to the instances of synizesis and contraction. 
They raise the large question, Were these phenomena foreign to 
Homer? No one would assert that the would-be expurgators of the 
text have proved this. You cannot get rid of all such impurities. 
Even in the “blameless Menis,” Geoi, favros and IIndeidn’ ’Oer’ 
resist their efforts. Menrad’s heroic venture is well known. How 
far did it succeed? Were his methods unimpeachable? Let 
Ludwich and others say. Will another Menrad ever renew the 
enterprise? pada tis Opacvedpdios éora. It is interesting to 
find Jebb—quo non peritior alter—citing Homer’s teyvijcoa: and 
TiuvTa as precedents for Sophocles’ toAmwnotate (Philoct. 984). 
A very different attitude this from that of him who has been called 
the Homeric “smasher’’! 

So much for Monro’s attack. Spohn’s lists and discussions do 
not heip. Knowledge of the Homeric language had not advanced 
far in his day, and his work is now little more than a curiosity. 
The Digamma has bare mention. He tells us that abstracta are more 
common in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and so propounds or propa- 
gates a falsity that volitabat per ora virum, Croiset and Cauer included, 
till it came to the ears of Professor Scott—dgap 8 avdmrvorta Beoi 
Oécav avOpwrow.. Thirty-six of Spohn’s pages are devoted to 
Greek diminutives, as a preparation for the discussion of xAécvop, 
the word to which Dorotheus of Askalon devoted his whole life. 
In fact the linguistic parts of this treatise, on which Wolfians of every 
shade of belief have lavished an anti-Homeric confidence for nearly 
a century, are utterly valueless. The other contents will have 
separate notice. Few discrepancies and incongruities have escaped 
the micrological examination of Spohn. 

In conclusion, there is one very important matter for the enemies 
of this section of the Odyssey to consider. We know from the many 
treatises, the hundreds of treatises, which the nineteenth century 
hurled at the various parts of the poems, that the individuals who 
manipulated or composed these books and passages lived in a decadent 
age, when the epic and its language were alike past their bloom. 
They had not an accurate sense of the old and genuine bardic dialect. 
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So in many points of language they constantly made mistakes, and 
through these mistakes their intrusions have been detected and 
exposed by modern scholars. These points became standard tests. 
The late poetaster could be tracked down by any such solecism. 
And yet, tested by these tests, the ‘Continuation,” this latest of 
all the late additions to the poems, is absolutely sound and pure! 
A startling phenomenon, surely, but a fact. 

Any reader of this paper must have wondered that there was no 
mention of the Digamma, the greatest and surest of all such tests. 
There has been no mention of it because it is not a head of charge in 
Monro’s indictment. That is a very extraordinary fact. Not only 
that, but hardly any other authority has thought fit to examine the 
Digamma-phenomena. I have had to make a complete search for 
myself. Fick (Odyssey, 304f., and Entstehung der Od., 189 f.) has 
collected some “‘Tonisms,’”’ as his school loves to call them, and 
neglects of ¢ are included in the list, and Blass (Interpol., 215) also 
devotes a few lines to these; but that is all. 

Fick here, as elsewhere, gives no assistance whatever. It is 
utterly futile to draw up a list of blemishes for any part of the poems, 
and say “there!” But Blass argues the matter intelligently, and 
separates the Nekyia from the rest of w. In the rest of the book he 
finds ¢ is observed; in the Nekyia it has vanished from the author’s 
speech. There are observances, it is true, but these are all in what 
are stigmatized as “borrowed”’ verses or parts of verses. That is 
an assumption which requires to be proved, and which it is preposter- 
ous to state without proof. Nor is his list of observances complete; 
far from it. 

An exhaustive examination of the phenomena shows that the 
Nekyia and the rest of the “Continuation,” and the “Continuation” 
and the rest of the poems, are, as regards observances and neglects 
of ¢, in exactly the same case. I have drawn out particulars, but 
do not propose to waste words on them. It is the neglects that 
scholars fasten on to impugn a given passage, and in the ‘‘Continua- 
tion” they are numerous, but, not more numerous than in, say, the 
first book of the Jliad. If they prove the ‘ Continuation” late, 
they prove A late; if they are to be amended in A, to save its face, 
the ‘“‘Continuation” is entitled to the same indulgence. A compari- 
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son will not damage it. To make that as satisfactory as possible, the 
best plan, perhaps, is to take the sixteen roots with ¢ found in both 
it and A, and to compare observances (including or excluding cases 
of v éd.) and neglects in words from these roots. The result is, for 
A, 89 observances and 12 neglects; for the ‘Continuation,’ 87 and 
15 respectively. But in whatsoever way the comparison may be 
made, there is nothing against our tract. 

Let us pass on to another famous test, the article. The Homeric 
use of 6 had, we are always given to understand, sadly degenerated in 
the days of the interpolations in and additions to the poems, and 
the article is another means for detecting the work of late depredators. 
It amazes us then to find that in our 624 lines Monro can point only 
to & & vieis of Aodtovo, w 497, but not without a qualm even there. 
He himself refers to T 181 and VY 348, 376, and the point is not worth 
discussing. We may let it stand, or merely mention that Mr. Agar 
reads, without altering a letter, && 8, vieis of Aorsoo. 

So the article also fails. But there are many other tests. We 
know how much has been made of prepositional uses, especially in 
regard to the “‘Odyssean” books of the Iliad. So far as I am aware, 
not one abuse or innovation is alleged against our author. And we 
must say the same of pseudoarchaisms, another Mark of the Beast, 
unless 7nv is to be classed in that category. And if we go on to 
lIonisms, as Fick, Robert and others call any blemish which they wish 
to turn to account, we find the same result. Let us take three of 
their favorites, the iterative verbs, és and av. The iteratives are 
not so numerous as in A or X. On és and dav no imputation at all 
can be based. In short, the popular tests fail all along the line. 
One might, for completeness’ sake, add the metrical faults of neglect 
of position and hiatus, which were used to depreciate the ‘‘Odyssean”’ 
books of the Iliad. There isno case here either. Position is observed 
and neglected (aAAdrpins and all the rest) just as elsewhere in the 
poems. I find two cases of hiatus illicitus—ndé épacke, y 335, 
where it is believed ¢(e) has slipped out (cf. € 135 and 7 256), and 
7) pa é7’ éoré, w 351, where there is av.l. 7 p’ ért, and where dp’ has 
been conjectured. If tests are to be depended on, the language and 
verse are very ‘“Homeric”’ in the best sense of that much abused 
word. 
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What then is to be our conclusion regarding the language of the 

“Continuation” ? That depends on our estimate of the effect of the 
individual blots which have been examined in detail. We may 
admit a small residuum of “peculiarity.”” But which book in the 
poems does not provide as much? As to its effect, opinions will 
differ according to the general attitude of the individual critic. At 
one extreme we have Fick. He notes every fault, seldom troubles 
to consider whether there is a v.l., whether a simple emendation is 
practicable or interpolation a possible explanation, or whether the 
Anstoss may be due to maltreatment of the text in transmission. 
There are the blots, and the passage is late. At the other extreme 
is Mr. Agar with the merciful view that many of the defects are due 
to what is certainly an intelligible cause, the havoc played by tran- 
scribers, editors, and others during centuries, and ready to cure them 
by reference to the practice of the epics so far as he can discover it 
from their text. Even so, many of the peculiarities in all parts of 
the poems defy explanation or removal, and when any part which is 
habitually vilified is to be condemned on account of any such unex- 
plained residuum, our only resource is to compare it in this respect 
with what are supposed to be its betters. The “Continuation’”’ is 
one forty-fifth of the whole Homeric corpus. It must have its share 
of peculiarity. Is that greater than the residuum for the first book of 
the Iliad? It is not. The comparison may be made in detail, and 
the “Continuation” need not fear it. And then there is the comfort- 
ing fact that, judged by all the approved tests, its language stands 
foursquare. 

So far as language goes, the ‘‘Continuation” is not separated in 
age from the rest of the poems. We shall see that the same may be 
said in regard to other heads of charge which have still to be con- 
sidered. And even then Herr Cauer and Professor Murray will say, 
as they have said of the Doloneia, the one “pooh! can’t you see that 
it can be cut out?” and the other, “the style is enough for me.” 
kai x’ arads diaxpivee. 

Sr. ANDREWS 
ScoTLaAND 











CATULLUS CARMEN 2 
By Epwin W. Fay 


Against the attacks of Professors Phillimore and Postgate (see 
V, 217; VII, 1) I would venture a defense of the substantial integrity 
of Catullus’ first passer! poem. Both these scholars challenge the 
Latinity of (cum) desiderio meo nitenti . ... (lubet), whereas, I 
admire it as much as Friedrich or Munro (“bright lady of my longing 
love’’), venturing to believe that if either of our recent censors has 
correctly restored the original, then blind fortune and blundering 
copyists have surpassed it in true poetry. At this stage of his amour 
—though that is begging the question—Catullus would scarcely have 
risked the bétise of taxing Lesbia with a longing for himself. 

The truth is that Professor Phillimore in his attack on the Latinity 
of cum desiderio meo lubet has put up a man of straw to batter down. 
Let us grant that lucis meae oculos must rather be expressed by tuos, 
lux mea, oculos and that desiderio meo must rather be tibi, desiderium 
meum: let us grant it, that is, for direct second-person sentences; but 
what of sentences wherein twos and tibi must refer to the passer, while 
lux or desiderium refers to Lesbia, as here, where desiderio is very 
pointedly in the third person ? 

To what extent had desiderium, as a pet name, become a proper 
name? Is no weight to be attached to the fact that by its ending in 
-ium our noun fell into a class with all the names of mistresses and 
poppets on the comic stage, such as Hrotiwm and Paegnium? Did 
Desiderio meo lubet substantially differ in syntax from placuero huic 
Erotio (Plautus Men. 670)? To what extent had desiderium sunk to 
a mere ordinary noun, liable to all the range of coniugium, which from 


1In his Greek Birds, s.v. erpot@0s, Thompson goes out of his way to declare his 
conviction that Lesbia’s passer could not have been a common house sparrow, and for 
the general unfriendliness of this bird he refers to Bechstein’s book on Cage and Cham- 
ber Birds. I think we may read between the lines of Catullus’ second and third poems 
that Lesbia’s sparrow was a jealous and unfriendly creature. Its general bad character 
was redeemed by its jealous and exclusive devotion to Lesbia (iii. 7-10). This devotion 
to a selected person is entirely accordant with Bechstein’s tale (p. 249) of the belled 
sparrow of the Hétel des Invalides: ‘‘It would not allow itself to be touched by any 
other person, yet was so fond of its master that it could not be induced to leave him, 
when at last he became bedridden.” 


(CLassicaL PatLoLoey VIII, July, 1913] 
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Accius on and in Catullus (68. 107) designated a wife? How should 
desiderium differ from “darling,” “beloved,” 76 épwpénor, puella ? 
But to be specific: the objection to desiderio or luci (for that is 
Phillimore’s instance) in the dative meets its answer by the con- 
sideration of Lucilius 1138-41: 
Cornelius Publius noster 
Scipiadas dicto tempus quae intorquet in ipsum 
oti et deliciis, luci effictae atque cinaedo et 
sectatori adeo ipse suo, quo rectius dicas. 
Besides, the dative of Catullus seems almost imitated by Ovid, to his 
lady’s parrot (Am. 2. 6. 19): 


quid iuvat, ut datus es, nostrae placuisse puellae. 
This may be compared with Catullus 104. 1: 
credis me potuisse meae maledicere vitae. 


Further examples of a dative are: 
Plautus Curc.: 11-12: 
Egon apicularum opera congestum non feram 
Ex dulci oriundum melculo dulci meo? 
Most. 167: 
volo meo placere Philolachi, meo ocello, meo patrono. 

Professor Postgate’s challenge of the propriety of using nitenti 
with desiderio may also seem to fall with Lucilius’ luci effictae. 
The propriety of nitens may be vindicated by Cat. 68. 70, mea 
candida diva; 13. 4, non sine candida puella (cf. Horace 
Epod. 11. 27), for certainly puella, ‘‘mistress,’’ does not seriously differ 
from desiderium, ‘“‘beloved.” As an epithet, there would be analogy 
between desiderium and a proper name. Cf. Daphnis me malus 
urit (Virgil Ecl. 8. 83) with urit me Glycerae nitor. Certainly 
Glycera nitens would not be bad Latin, and Catullus actually does say 
(uxor) ore floridulo nitens (61. 193). If the bride was there nitens 
why not his mistress (desiderium) here? 

But the question really turns on the usage of desiderium by lovers, 
and the pitiful little salvage of Roman love-speech embalmed in our 
classic authors, and surely not exhausted in the Casina 134-38. 
Poenulus 365-68, ought never to be relied upon to prove a negative. 
For desiderium we might know more if we had an adequate record 
of I1d@0s (two examples in Friedrich, ad hunc locum) and ° Imepos 
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in Greek but, quite out of literature, a gladiator was featured on the 
billboards at Pompeii as totius orbis desiderium (CIL, IV, 1184), and 
a bereaved husband, C. Maenius Cimber, paid tribute to his wife as 
desiderio (dat.) spiritus met (ibid., V1, 7579). 

Somewhere toward the confines of literature we have an instance 
of desiderium with a qualifying adjective and with suwm, and in a 
context distinctly reminiscent of Catullus, viz., in Pliny N.H. 11. 148 
(cited as 12. 148 in the Thesaurus), where we find him speaking of the 
power of the pupil of the eye to reflect the whole image of a person. 
He continues: 

ea causa est ut plerique alitum e manibus [= “pet birds’’] hominum oculos 
potissimum appetant, quod effigiem suam in his cernentes velut ad 
cognata desideria sua _ tendunt. 
Why does Pliny in speaking of pet birds use appetant and desideria, 
two of the striking words of our passer poem? For one of two 
reasons, not mutually exclusive: first, in full or half-conscious remi- | 
niscence of this poem. He called Catullus his conterraneus, and had 
got no farther than the fifth !ine of his Natural History before quoting, 
with deliberate attempt to improve: 

namque tu solebas 
nugas esse aliquid meas putare [C. 1. 3]. 

He alludes there also to C. 12. 17, and refers to Catullus by name in 
at least four other places (28. 19:Cat. 64. 323 [?]; 36. 48:29. 3; 
36. 154:1. 2; 37. 81:52), so the only wonder here is that Catullus is 
not actually named. The second explanation is that desiderium was a 
general pet name belonging to talk with birds. As Pliny here uses it, 
it corresponds to the pet name ocellus of the Plautine lover’s vocabu- 
lary. For pet birds the desideriwm was the supposed image of the 
beloved in the eyes of their mistresses: Catullus’ beloved was his 
desiderium, his ocellus, and what lover thinking of Clodia ‘ Boopis” 
(for so Cicero habitually nicknamed her) but might have described 
her as his ocellus (desiderium)' nitens? Cf. Virgil’s oculi nitentes and 
other like uses of niteo and nitens recorded in the lexica. 


1 And one word more on desiderium of the reflected image in the eyes. Stephanus 
in his Thesaurus, s.v. ‘Yuepos,’’ writes: ‘‘est etiam Id in oculis quo intuentium amor 
conciliatur,’”’ citing the technological writer Pollux (2.63), a century after Pliny, for 
kal 7d dm’ air&v dmoppéov twepos, and if Stephanus was troubled for the defini- 
tion of droppéov, he should have bethought himself of the philosophical term doppoal- 
el6wa (so Hesychius). 
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I am personally convinced of the integrity of Carmen 2 as it stands 
in a conservative text like Simpson’s, and the difficulties raised seem 
to me to meet their solution if we interpret the poem on the following 
theory of its composition, viz., that at an early period of their acquain- 
tance Lesbia became angry with Catullus and banished him from her 
presence (cf. the record of such a quarrel, later on, in C. 8). In his 
efforts to regain admittance he despatched a note superscribed with 
some form of words such as Catullus passeri, melculo desiderioque suae 
puellae, something to pique angry Clodia into opening the note. 

If this reconstruction of the setting of the poem be admitted, it 
commits us to taking doloris (1. 7) as ‘‘vexation”’ and ardor (Il. 8) as 
“hot resentment.” In brief, I would take ardor, and incidentally 
dolor, as substantially equivalent to ira. For this definition, note the 
following statistics: 

1. Ardor and ira.—Lucretius, 3. 289, in ir a| cum fervescit et ex oculis 
micat acrius ardor; Cic. De div. 1. 61, irarum exsistit ardor (cf. 
Mart. 6. 64. 24, bilis ardor); Livy 5. 41. 4, sine ira, sine ardore animorum 
(“free from resentment or heat of passion,” Spillan); ibid., 1. 10.3; 24.30. 1; 
Cic. Tusc. 4.78; Phil. 13.15; 4.4. Cf. ardens (ardet), Cat. 64. 198, ‘‘zorn- 
gliihend” (Friedrich), in contrast with 62. 23=‘“‘liebe-gliihend”; Horace 
S.1. 4. 48; Livy 2. 56. 18; Virgil Aen. 2. 575; Cic. Att. 2. 19. 5, Tusc. 2. 58; 
Terence Ad. 710, ardeo iracundia; Plautus Cpt. 594, ardent oculi (of a 
madman); cf. ardet mente (Culex 179); ardet et odit (Juvenal 9. 96). 

2. Ardor and furor.—Cic. Phil. 13. 18, quo furore, quo ardore; ef. 
Phil. 3. 3. 

3. Ardor and dolor.—Some glossist to our passage has written dolor for 
ardor. The connotation of ira is clear in Cic. Brut. 277, ubi dolor, ubi ardor 
animi? De or. 1. 197, vi et dolore et ardore animi concitans (note in the 
glosses a<r>dore animi “‘indignatio”’). But ardor comes nearer to the sense 
of dolor (i.e., ““pain’’)—ef. Tibullus 2. 5. 110 and 3. 6. 3 where dolor is the 
pain of unrequited love; 3. 2.6; 3. 2. 13, where it is the pain of bereavement 
—when contrasted with voluptas, as in Lucretius 3. 251; cf. Cic. De fin. 2. 14, 
inserting (from Cael. 37) after animus ardet nunc meum cor cumulatur ira; 
Att. 2.19. 5, ardet dolore et ira. In these passages ardor is a heightened dolor. 

4. In the following passages ardor is even an exaggerated ira, perhaps; 
Cic. Fam. 6. 12.4; Marc. 24, in tanto civili bello, tanto animorum ardore; 
Leg. 9; Silius Ital. Pun. 17. 491, iamque ardore truci lustrans; Livy 
6. 13. 2, vultum . . . . ardore animi micantem; Culex 222, sanguineumque 
micant ardorem; Laberius 26, ardore ignescitur. 

5. Possibly, in our context, gravis fastens on ardor the sense of “anger,” 
so clearly exhibited in the previous examples by ardor animi. We have in 
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Horace gravis stomachus (C. 1. 6. 6) and graves iras (3. 3. 30). Cicero 
furnishes examples of gravis with dolor, ira, inimicitiae, iracundia (Tuse- 
3. 11, graviore); cf. also odiosi et graves (Rep. 1. xliii). Ovid also has 
gravis dolor. The adverb graviter is combined with iratus sum (Terence Hec. 
623), with angi (De amic.) and graviter commotus is glossed by g.iratus. Cf- 
also Tacitus Ann. 13. 36. 5, quod Corbulo graviter accepit et increpitum 
Paccium ... . iussit. Further see Lewis and Short, s.v. graviter, and cf. 
gravatus, always of a feeling of vexation. .With these examples before me I 
am not attracted by Munro’s definition of gravis ardor as a “violent and 
absorbing passion,’ even when confronted with a context like studium et 
ardorem quendam amoris (De or. 1. 134); cf. Horace Ep. 11.2, amore per- 
cussum gravi, and, in vs. 27, ardor=“‘love”’ (see Catullus 62.23, cited in 1)- 


So many other exegetical difficulties have been raised regarding 
our poem, however, that I must go yet further in defense of its 
integrity. The long interval between the address to the passer and 
the introduction to the wish is awkward, but Friedrich’s general 
defense is satisfying: ‘‘vss. 1-7 constitute a long-spun-out address, 
and vs. 8 is not joined to them quite correctly. That is, however, 
only a trifling inconcinnity, pardonable in colloquial speech.” Just 
as awkward parentheses may be found in Catullus 65. 5-14, and 
in Horace C. 3. 17. 2-9; cf. also Catullus 44. 2-4 and Horace Ep. 
1. 15. 2-13 and 16-21, where the main verb of the first sentence is 
deferred till vs. 25. 

Difficulty has also been felt with et solaciolum, but it is quite 
hypercritical to object to construing solaciolum as one construes 
carum nescioquid. A somewhat new emphasis may be given to this 
explanation by noting that et adds here a virtual appositive to carum 
nescioquid. This is the et that Friedrich (Catullus, p. 369) renders by 
namlich in Virgil Geor. 4. 64. 

tinnitusque cie et Matris quate cymbala circum.’ 


A most apposite example for our passage is Horace C. 4. 12. 6: 
infelix avis et Cecropiae domus aeternum opprobrium, 


wherein the et-clause does duty for a relative almost. Cf. Propertius 
3. 12. 22, lotosque herbaeque tenaces, where the lotus is the herba tenaz. 
There is an excellent collection of examples for this et of apposition in 
Rothstein’s Propertius, 1. 8. B. 35-36 (p. 56). Rothstein’s list, 
besides the two examples given, contains Propertius 2. 9. 13; 3. 7. 29; 


1See other examples of et and -que on p. 367 and cf. p. 145 on et=“‘and that too.” 
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Aeneid 1. 41; 5, 647; Ovid Her. 4.91; to which may be added Aeneid 
6. 282 and perhaps 6. 296; 6. 467; Terence Ph. 199; Lucilius 
194 (?). In this usage the copula, ef or -que, does not differ in force 
from the copula in hendiadys. 

Offense has also been caused by credo (vs. 8), in the sense of 
“doubtless,” Germ. natiirlich. Here credo ratifies the statements of 
fact involved in “‘some endearment which is a solace of her vexation”’: 
“T can well believe it,” adds Catullus. We find a comparable 
example, but not so light in tone, in Cicero Marc. 25: 

saepe enim venit ad aures meas te idem istud nimis crebro dicere tibi satis 
te vixisse. credo: sed tum id audirem, si tibi soli viveres, aut si tibi etiam soli 
natus esses. 

So in Carm. 84, after criticizing Arrius’ cockney h-, Catullus goes on, 
credo: (of course he speaks with an h-, for') sic mater . . . . avunculus 
—avus dixerat. 

Touching ut (vs. 8), even if Catullus had no other instance of 
ut =utinam (cf. 66. 48), we need not question it here. Not but there 
remains a difficulty with the uwi—its great separation, to wit, from 
passer, due to the intervention of three parentheses, viz.: of vss. 2-4 


(relative), vss. 5-7 (temporal), and last of credo (8). If we only knew 
how the Romans managed their phrasing in reading! It were so easy 
to draw ut and passer together by speaking both words at the same 
pitch, with the intervening parentheses each in a pitch of its own; nor 
is it unthinkable that such a sentence-stress fell upon ut that the 
metrical value of cred? ut was not +,,, but rather —: | - 


To those who still stumble at the long parenthesis, and are not 
reconciled by the parallels cited above, my interpretation may be 
made, in its general aspect, more acceptable by either of the following 
emendations: 

a) By the change of credo, to quaero or rather quaeso, following in 
part Sir E. Maunde Thompson in Am. Jour. Phil. XXI, 78. 

Thompson’s ipse dixit were enough of itself to prove the ductus con- 


fusion, in semi-uncials, of qguae- and cre-, but I have been at pains to verify 
it in the facsimiles accessible to me. Thus in half-uncials gu- looks like C\? 


1Here “for” is a translation of sic. The paratactic type of for-sentence 
introduced by ita is very common in Plautus (see my Mostellaria, § 74. 3). The 
construction of the sic-clause as parataxis for 0.0. after credo seems to me much 
less convincing than to take credo with the previous statement. 
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(ef. Thompson, Pal., p. 201), or like C|~ (cf. Chatelain, Unc. script., pl. 66, 
col. 1, 3d line from end; Wessely, Schrfttaf., Tab. VI, No. 13, where, in 
uncials on stone, anno 301, we have C|“L <=qui>, end of 2d line, C|“AE 
<=quae>, middle of 5th line; Wattenbach‘, p. 62, sub V, 1. 5). So quia 
as written in Chatelain, op. cit., p. 66, 2d leaf, Ist col., 1. 15, looks very 
like crita, and we can but admit the possibility of C|*eso being read creso 
and being transcribed ¢so, subsequently expanded to credo.! As to the 
propriety of using quaeso, it is enough to refer to 76. 23 (cf. 10. 25; 103. 3), 
and particularly to Tibullus 1. 1. 58, tecum dummodo sim, quaeso segnis 
inersque vocer. 


b) An even simpler emendation which removes another of the old 
stones of stumbling in the interpretation of our poem, is to read 
vss. 7-8, pointed as a parenthesis, as follows: 

(et solaciolum’s < ? t > eei doloris, credo). 


As a mistake in ductus, SUI for STEI is most simple, for TEI (or 
EEI) in capitals was always capable of being read III, whence VI. 
Lindsay, Lat. Txt. Emend, p. 87, cites, e.g., aut for ALII (Ps. 633) 
and haec cauata for HAEC ALLATA. 

In vs. 9 the wish with possem has occasioned difficulty, but the 
tense seems to me adroitly chosen by Catullus “to indicate the 
hopelessness of the wish in the present or immediate future” (cf. 
Lane, Latin Grammar, § 1544), and the tense may have been chosen 
to make Lesbia ask herself whether after all his return to her was 
impossible. The problem is one of psychology, not of formal gram- 
mar; the occasion was one where emotion was made to seem to 
triumph over syntactical norms. The change to possim, so simple as 
a problem of ductus, so offends against the principle of lectio difficilior 
that I deem it entirely inadmissible, and to read possem is to exclude 
quaero for credo. 

Is there a gap between vss. 10 and 11? The testimony of 
Guarini (which I am unable to gauge) apart, there is not the least 
need to think so. As to construction, ut . . . . possem is the apodosis 
to gratum est; cf., e.g., Cicero Fin. 5. 83: utinam quidem dicerent 
alium alio beatiorem: iam ruinas videres, where the unreality of 
dicerent is again for the immediate future, and videres, for all its 

1In uncials, d for s is common; cf. Lindsay, op. cit., p. 88. See also Chatelain, 


op. cit., pl. 19, 2d col, 4th line from end, where in sensibus, set s with a closed bottom 
looks like the delta-shaped d. 
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attraction to the norm of the unreal, means with iam “‘you would 
soon see.” Implied in the wish here is a protasis “si tecwum <et 
domina tua> ludere possem” to which the apodosis is gratum est. 
So far as correlation of tense and of word goes, Ellis has adduced a 
perfect parallel in Martial 2. 63. 3: 


Miliche, luxuria est si tanti dives amares. 




















As the indicative for the longum est type needs no defense, it is only a 
question of combining present with imperfect, and this Catullus does, 
inversely as between protasis and apodosis, in 23. 22: 


quod tu si manibus teras fricesque 
non unquam digitum inquinare posses, 














6.2: 








nei sint illepidae atque inelegantes 
velles dicere, nec tacere posses. 


Cf. also Tibulli Pan. Mess. 197: 
nostri si parvula cura 
SIG AID 6.56: 6 
. hon magni potior sit fama Gylippi, 
posse Meleteas nec mallem vincere chartas. 

Why, in fine, does Catullus adduce the ungirdling! of Atalanta in 
the expression of the delight he would feel in being restored to his 
mistress’ presence? A limited comparison (so Friedrich)? But 
perhaps more. Quel malin que Catulle! 

The Romans habitually designated a business immediately in 
hand by a reference to costumes, as of the tabellarit in Cicero Fam. 
15. 17. 1, petasati veniunt; and of a general in Pansa noster paludatus 
(ibid., 3). Cf. togatus, sagatus, saga sumere—ponere, ad saga ire, in 
sagis esse. In Plautus the zona is mentioned as a characteristic part 
of the dress of an advena or peregrinus (Persa 155 f.; Poen. 1008; 
Truc. 954); cf. C. Gracchus ap. Gell. 15. 12: 


Quirites, cum Romam profectus sum, zonas quas plenas argenti extuli 
eas ex provincia inanes rettuli. 

































































An angry soldier preparing to depart in dudgeon cries out in the 
Mercator of Plautus (925): sonam sustuli. So it may be that in 


1In its folk-lore aspect the story of Atalanta is illuminated by the following 
extract from Havelock Ellis’ Psychology of Sex, p. 60: ‘‘Among the Malays ... . the 


damsel, stripped naked of all but a waistband, is given a certain start and runs off on 
foot followed by her lover.”’ 
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the last three verses of,our poem Catullus is delivering an ultimatum 
to Lesbia, to wit: iam diu sonatus sum; nisi tu me revocaris peregre 
abiero. Perhaps. We can never know. 
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TWO PINDARIC POEMS OF THEOCRITUS 
By Epwarp B. Cuapp 


It is sometimes remarked by critics of Pindar that the great 
Boeotian was a poet who is more admired than read. And in the 
main this dictum is doubtless correct. Pindar never was a popular 
poet, as Homer was popular. His thought was often too obscure, 
his style too abrupt and rugged, and his rhythm too difficult to 
allow his poetry to be the favorite reading of cultivated triflers. 
We may even venture to doubt whether Horace himself had spent 
hours and days in the reading of Pindar, though no one has praised 
the Theban eagle more judiciously than he. But I have been struck 
with the fact that at least one poet in later Greek literature was a 
close student, as well as an ardent admirer, of Pindar. I refer to 
no less an artist than Theocritus. The gentle sweetness of the 
prince of Alexandrians seems widely removed from the flashing 
vigor of Pindar’s poetry. And, indeed, in most of his writings we 
find comparatively few traces of familiarity with the works of the 
priestly Theban. But in the sixteenth poem, the “Graces to Hiero,” 
and the seventeenth, the ‘‘ Praise of Ptolemy,” not only is the style 
to a certain extent Pindaric, but direct reminiscences of Pindar, 
both in thought and in language, are so frequent that they can only 
be explained as either the result of conscious imitation, or as the 
production of a mind so steeped in Pindar that these words and 
ideas came unconsciously to the poet’s pen. 

The Pindaric character of poem 16 is too apparent to have escaped 
observation. It has been noted by Fritzsche in his Argument, and 
briefly discussed by Kuiper in Mnemosyne, N.F. 17, p. 378. Hol- 
zinger, in his short paper “‘Theokrit in Orchomenos,” Philologus LI, 
193, devotes himself chiefly to combating the view of Paton and 
Hicks (Koisch. Inschrift., p. 359), accepted by Christ, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Lit.4, p. 539, that poem 16 was sent to Hiero from Orchomenos. 
But no one of these scholars seems to have called sufficient attention 
to the fact that poem 17, as well, is full of reminiscences of the 
Boeotian bard. It has therefore seemed to the present writer to 
([CuassicaL PuiLo.oey VIII, July, 1918} 310 
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be worth while to present the facts in regard to both poems, side 
by side, including a perhaps more adequate statement of the Pindaric 
echoes in poem 16. 

This sixteenth poem, addressed to king Hiero, was probably 
written when Theocritus contemplated a journey to Syracuse, 
perhaps to sue for the patronage of the great monarch. The very 
name of Hiero recalls to mind that older Hiero, whom Pindar praises 
with so much more independence of spirit. And the alternate title, 
the “Graces” or Xapites, plunges the reader at once into the very 
midst of Pindar’s poetic mythology, in which the charm of poetry 
is so often personified under the name of Xdpites. At the outset 
of the poem, after dwelling for a few verses on the favorite Pindaric 
antithesis between the divine and the human as subjects of song, 
Theocritus introduces his Xdptas with the question, which we 
must admit is utterly un-Pindaric in its humility, Who will receive 
our Graces kindly into his house, and not send them away without 
their due reward? I know not, he answers, for men are no longer 
eager, as they were of old, to be praised by poets for their noble 
deeds. They are helpless victims, says our poet, of greed for gain. 
And the expression which he uses, vevienvtac td xepdéwr, 
reminds us of frequent turns in Pindar, as aidws xépde «rérterat, 
N. 9. 38, and adda Képder wal codia Sédera, P. 3. 54. Rich men, 
continues Theocritus, reject our plea for generosity with the trite 
proverb, “The knee is nearer than the shin,” or ‘Charity begins 
at home”—an elaborate homeliness of expression quite in the spirit 
of Pindar’s famous saying, “I have upon my tongue the feeling of a 
shrill whetstone,” O. 6. 82. Homer, says the niggard patron, is 
all the poet we need. And then Theocritus turns upon him with the 
impassioned cry, ‘What will you gain from all your stored-up 
gold? For the wise, the best use of wealth is to benefit one’s friends, 
to reward poets, and to make offerings to the gods.” Here Theocritus 
seems to be thinking of passages like N. 1. 31 f.: “I love not to keep 
great wealth hidden in my halls, but from what I have to live happily, 
and to win a good name by services to my friends.” Especially, 
says Theocritus, one ought to honor the spokesmen of the Muses, in 
order that even when one is in the abode of Hades, his praises may 
still be sung in the upper world. Here we are reminded of J. 1. 
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ad fin.: “But if anyone hoards his wealth at home, he does not 
remember that he must give up his spirit to Hades at last bereft 
of all honor.” Indeed, it is one of the commonplaces of Pindar, 
that poetry alone can immortalize the fame of the great and good. 

Next Theocritus proceeds to mention some of the rich and 
mighty of this world, including the mythical Aleuas, fabled ancestor 
of the Aleuadae of Thessaly, of whom Pindar sings in P. 10: “They 
would all be forgotten ere this, had not their fame been hymned by 
bards.” So Pindar in N. 7. 12f., declares that “‘mighty deeds are 
wrapped in great darkness, if they lack for song.” But the Cean 
bard, says Theocritus (and it is significant that he mentions Simoni- 
des, rather than the poet most in his mind), “made these chieftains 
immortal in the minds of later generations, with the honors won by 
their swift steeds.”” The winning of undying fame by means of 
prowess in chariot racing is a thoroughly Pindaric touch, and quite 
outside the sphere of Theocritus. And the word he uses here for 
later generations is orAotépos, a rare Homeric comparative, but 
used not less than three times by Pindar. 

Who would have known of the Lycian chiefs, or of the sons of 
Priam, or of fair Cycnus, if poets had not celebrated their battles? 
Nor would Odysseus be remembered, nor Eumelus, nor Philoetius, 
nor Laertes, had not the Ionian Homer sung of their brave deeds. 
Here it is interesting to note that Theocritus recedes from the dis- 
paraging view of Odysseus, characteristic of Attic tragedy, and 
recurs to his heroic aspect in the older fashion, coupling his name 
with that of Cycnus, son of Poseidon, a little-known hero, but twice 
mentioned, with great respect, by Pindar. 

Indeed, this whole passage is so deeply saturated with Pindaric 
reminiscences that it could. have been written only by a poet who 
was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his great Theban prede- 
cessor. What we see here is no easy external imitation, but the work 
of a man who knew and loved his Pindar, even as Theocritus himself 
was known and loved by our own Tennyson. Great glory, continues 
our poet, comes to men from the Muses alone. As to the man who 
is smitten with avarice, I take my leave of him. Let him have bound- 
less wealth, but let him be constantly tormented with desire for more. 
So Pindar says in N. 8. 37: ‘‘Men pray for gold, and others for 
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boundless lands.”’ And as the latter adds, ‘‘but I would fain cover 
my limbs with earth amid the love of my fellow-citizens,” so Theoc- 
ritus goes on, “but I prefer the honor and love of men to countless 
mules and horses.” 

“But some day I shall find the prince who will take me for his 
bard. Even now the Phoenicians are trembling at the military 
preparations of Hiero. May Zeus and Athena and Persephone 
drive them from the Sicilian isle.’ The wish, here, recalls the 
prayer in P. 1. 72 f. for the success of the older Hiero. It is adorned, 
moreover, with a reference to mythical Ephyra, the ancient name 
of Corinth, the mother-city of Syracuse. Pindar, too, mentions 
Ephyra more than once, but, oddly enough, not with reference to 
Corinth, but meaning the Thesprotian or Thessalian Ephyra. And 
Theocritus goes on, ‘ May poets spread the renown of Hiero beyond 
the Scythian sea, even to where Semiramis held sway, within her 
walls of asphalt.” In a similar strain Pindar, in J. 6. 22, declares 
that the fame of Aegina has spread “‘beyond the sources of the Nile. 
Nor is any city so barbarous in speech as not to have heard of the 
Aeginetan hero Peleus.” Here it is easy to trace the development 


of the idea in the mind of Theocritus. Pindar’s “no city so bar- 
barous in speech” has become, in the later poet, an explicit reference 
to Nineveh. 


At the end of our poem comes a further mention of the Graces, 
which we have already noticed, both in the title and in the intro- 
duction. The latter passage is plainly suggested by Pindar’s beautiful 
fourteenth Olympian, which deals especially with these goddesses. 
Cf. also O. 9. 27; I. 1.6. And while Pindar mentions the Boeothian 
River Cephissus, Theocritus, who, like any good Alexandrian, knows 
his mythology, does not fail to introduce Eteocles, the son of the 
river-god. In short, the evidence is conclusive that Theocritus, in 
composing his sixteenth poem, not only shows an intimate familiarity 
with the odes of Pindar in general, but also had certain Pindaric 
passages particularly in mind. 

The indications of Pindaric suggestion are scarcely less striking 
in poem 17, the “Praise of Ptolemy.” The poem begins with an 
ascription of praise to Zeus, quite in the style of N. 2. 3, followed by 
the sharp antithesis: “But of men, Ptolemy shall be mentioned 
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first, last, and in the midst.’”’ Here no one can fail to be reminded 
of the splendid proemium of 0. 2: “What god, what hero, what 
man shall we celebrate? Truly Pisa is of Zeus, the Olympic Games 
did Heracles establish as the first fruit of war, and Theron must we 
proclaim for his victory with the four-horse chariot.” “I am at 
loss,” continues Theocritus, ‘‘where to begin my praise of Ptolemy, 
like a wood-cutter on Mount Ida, at loss before the multitude of 
trees.” Ptolemy was born of illustrious sires. His father, Ptolemy 
Lageides, was deified, and dwells, like Pindar’s Heracles, “in a 
golden chamber in the palace of Zeus, where he enjoys festivity 
(@arias éyer, a Pindaric turn; cf. O. 7. 94) in the company of the 
other Olympians. Like Alexander the Great, Ptolemy claims descent 
from Heracles. And Arsinoe, his queen, is equally conspicuous 
among women. No man ever loved his wife as Ptolemy loves 
Arsinoe. And she, in turn, loves him still more profoundly—which, 
by the way, is a most un-Pindaric note. LEilithyia stood by with 
her assistance when Ptolemy was born, and gave his mother surcease 
of pain. And here we note a significant touch of Pindar, even in 
the language. The word used for “surcease of pain” is vwdvviar, 
which is almost a @mra& Xeyopuevov, for Liddell and Scott quote but 
two occurrences of it, one of which is the present passage, while the 
other is P. 3. 6, where Asclepius is called ‘author for mortals of 
surcease of pain.” No clearer proof of Pindaric influence could be 
found, than this repetition of a rare Pindaric word. The birth of 
Ptolemy was like the birth of Achilles or Diomed. The island of 
Cos, where he first saw the light, shall be as famous as Delos for the 
birth of Apollo. The curious personification of the island of Cos, 
here, is not at all in Pindaric vein, but reminds us strongly of Calli- 
machus in his fourth poem. As the island finishes its address to 
the future monarch, an eagle, says Theocritus, thrice screamed from 
the clouds above. In precisely the same way, in Pindar, J. 6. 49, 
when Heracles predicts the birth of Ajax, ‘the god sent forth a mighty 
eagle, king of birds.” ‘For Zeus honors great kings,’ continues 
Theocritus, “and no land is so rich as Egypt, over which Ptolemy 
rules. It hath cities 33,000 and 300 and 30 and 3. The sea and 
the land and the surrounding rivers are subject to him. He is lord 
of many horsemen and many shield-bearing warriors.” So Pindar 
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praises Hiero, in P. 2. 58, as “sovereign prince of many battlemented 
streets and a mighty host.” ‘The servants of the Muses sing of 
Ptolemy, in return for the favor he hath bestowed upon them.” 
In the same way, in P. 2. 17, “the praises of the Cyprians encompass 
Cinyras, as a recompense for his many kindly deeds.” 

And finally, the poem closes in thoroughly Pindaric manner. 
For not only does Theocritus echo the Pindaric sentiment that wealth 
must be joined with virtue in order to be the source of true glory 
(cf. P. 5. 1ff.), but he also adopts one of the most characteristic 
Pindaric devices for bringing a poem to an end with point and effect. 
To illustrate, I cite two or three of Pindar’s closing sentences: 
O. 3, “I will not pursue it, I should be a fool”; O. 5, “Seek not in 
vain to be a god”’; I. 3, ‘‘ Yet free from wounds are the sons of the 
gods.” Thus, with inimitable brevity, Pindar leaves his sting, as 
it were, in the mind of his reader. This is the characteristic which 
Theocritus emulates in the close of the poem we are now considering. 
“T think I utter a word not to be rejected by future generations. 
But virtue thou shalt seek from Zeus.” Such a reproduction of the 
very spirit of Pindar’s style is even more significant than any mere 
coincidences of language, or even of thought. 

We have thus seen that in his sixteenth and seventeenth poems, 
Theocritus shows unmistakable traces of the influence of Pindar. 
The other poems of Theocritus, so far as I have observed, do not 
reveal further facts of a similar kind. And since there is nothing in 
our scanty knowledge of the life of the gifted Alexandrian to indicate 
that the two poems were not written at approximately the same 
period, we are justified in assuming that these years—perhaps from 
265 B.c.—were a time of close and devoted study of the earlier bard. 

In closing, I wish to say a single word of the contrast between 
the two poets. Notwithstanding all the reminders of Pindar in 
these two poems, yet Pindar never could have written them. 
There is much in them that is absolutely un-Pindaric. I do not 
refer so much to the unquestioning assent which Theocritus gives 
to the prevailing deification of the Alexandrian sovereigns, though 
this would be impossible from the poet who addresses the older 
Hiero with the simple words # $/Xe. Theocritus was the child of 
his age, and the deification of kings was the fashion of his time. 
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But we are specially struck with the utter absence of that spirit 
of haughty self-confidence which is so striking a trait in Pindar. 
The proud Aegeid could never have described his songs as returning 
dejected from the quest for patronage, and resting their patient 
heads on their cold knees in utter discouragement (16. 7 ff.). For 
Theocritus was a well-beloved court poet; Pindar was a “divine 
bard.” Perhaps we love Theocritus none the less for the difference. 
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THE VEDIC PATH OF THE GODS AND THE ROMAN 
PONTIFEX 


By Roxtanp G. Kent 


G. Wissowa! says that the meaning of but few Roman priestly 
designations is clear, while most of them are obscure or “trotz 
durchsichtiger Wortbildung, in dem Grunde ihrer Bedeutung nicht 
recht fassbar.’”’ In this last category he sets lupercal and pontifez. 
Certainly, if lack of agreement upon the interpretation of the name 
is a criterion, pontifex is to be set among those of uncertain develop- 
ment of meaning; and so great is this uncertainty that many 
etymologists have not hesitated entirely to reject any connection 
with pons ‘bridge.’ 

The second element in pontifex is of course the verbal noun to 
facié; the various etymologies proposed for the first element of. the 
compound are: 

1. péns ‘bridge,’ in the following interpretations: 

a) pons ‘bridge’: hence pontifex ‘bridge-maker’: the pdns 
sublicius, for several centuries the only bridge over the Tiber at 
Rome, was under the supervision of the pontifices, who built it, 
repaired it, and performed certain sacrifices there.” 

b) péns ‘path’: while this meaning is not found in Latin, it is 
assured by Greek maros, Skt. panthan-, meaning ‘path, way’; 
hence pontifex ‘pathmaker,’ as for processions.’ Isidore says pontifex 
princeps sacerdotum est, quasi via sequentium,* but this is a Christian 
interpretation. 

c) pons in the same meaning: pontifex ‘Pfadbereiter, der zum 
Pfade der Gétter leitet.’ 


1 Religion u. Kultus d. Rémer, in v. Miller, Hdb. d. kl. Altertumswiss., V, 4, p. 413. 


2 Varro LL. v. 83; Dion. Hal. AR. ii. 73; Plut. Numa 9; Serv. Ad Aen. ii. 166; 
Bicheler, Umbrica, p. 152; Keller, Lat. Volksetym. u. Verwandtes (1891), pp. 337 f.; 
von Planta, Gram. d. oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, I, 470; Ernout, Elém. dial. du vocab. 
lat., p. 218; Platner, Top. and Mon. of Anc. Rome?, p. 77. 

Lange, Rém. Altertiimer’, I, 370 f.; G. Curtius, Grundziige d. griech. Etym.s 
(1879), p. 270. 

‘Isidore, Etym., viii. 12. 13. 

’ Kuhn, KZ, IV (1855), 75-77; Vanitek, Etym. Wortb. d. lat. Spr. (1874), p. 87; 
Gr.-Lat. etym. Wértb., I (1877), 383. 
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d) pons ‘pilotis des terramari’: hence pontificés ‘pile-builders’ for 
the villages of prehistoric times.! 

e) pons ‘way’ from the saepta, at which the voting tablets were 
given up: hence pontifex ‘maker of ways’ for this purpose.” 

Il. ponti- to poténs ‘able’: hence pontifer ‘he who is able to 
perform’ the sacrifices.* 

III. ponti- to the root pé- ‘purify’: hence pontifex ‘maker of 
purifications, of expiatory sacrifices.’ 

IV. ponti-=Oscan pomtis ‘five times’: hence pontifex ‘the one 
making the fifth,’ that is, ‘maker of calculations’ for calendar pur- 
poses, or ‘the Five Actors’ in some ceremonial performance.’ 

V. ponti-=Greek méuyis ‘omy, procession’: hence pontifex 
‘arranger of processions’; for even in imperial times the pontifices 
did take part in the processions.® 

VI. ponti- ‘piatio,’ by an etymology to be discussed later: hence 
pontifex ‘maker of purifications or of expiations.’ 

VII. ponti-=*sponti- ‘Willenserklérung,’ connected with sponte 
and sponded, with the familiar variation in initial s:° hence pontifex 
‘maker of vows’ on behalf of others.® 

These etymologies may be divided into three groups: (1) those 
taking ponti- as pdns ‘bridge’ in the sense of a bridge over a river; 
(2) those taking ponti- as péns ‘bridge,’ but in some other application 
of the word; (3) those taking ponti- as distinct in etymology from 
pons ‘bridge.’ 

1 Helbig, cited by Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. d. antig. gr. et rom., s.v. pontifer; 


an interpretation of péns as ‘‘tribunal,” attributed by Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., 
to Voigt and to Soltau, I am unable to trace. 


2 NetuSil, BPW, XI (1891), 867 f. 


3 Scaevola ap. Varro LL. v. 83; Plut. Numa 9; cf. Lucan i. 595, and Lydus De 
mensibus iii. 21. 


«Benary, Die rém. Lautlehre, I, 70; Déderlein, Hdb. d. lat. Etym., s.v. pontifer; 
Roper, Lucubrationum pontificalium primitiae, p. 33, citing also Férstemann; Mar- 
quardt, Rém. Staatsverw., III (1878), 227-30. 


5 Pfund, Altital. Rechtsaltertiimer, pp. 212 ff.; E. Pais, ap. Daremberg and Saglio, 
op. cit. 


* Nazari, Atti della R. Accad. delle Scienze di Torino, XLIII (1907-8), 839-43; 
and Riv. di filologia, XXXVI, 575 f.; similarly Géttling, Gesch. d. rém. Staatsverf., p. 
173, and Ihne, ap. Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit. 


7 Walde, Lat. et. Wértb., s.v.; Bezzenberger, KZ, XLII, 86 f. 
8 Brugmann, Gdr. d. vergl. Gram. d. idg. Spr., 12, § 818.2. 
* Dohring, ALL, XV, 221 f. 
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With reference to the first, the main argument in its favor is its 
obviousness, and this has drawn to its support more adherents than 
have maintained any other view. The ancients inclined to this 
because of the duties and sacrifices of the pontifices at the péns 
sublicius.'_ Platner and Ernout? think that the extreme importance 
of the pons sublicitus, when it was the only bridge over the Tiber, 
would readily account for the application of the term pontifex to an 
order of priests. Keller? accounts for its use merely as a manifesta- 
tion of primitive and naive ideas in religion, and gives as a parallel 
flimen ‘Feueranbliser’—an etymology, by the way, not even listed 
by Walde.4 But according to the tradition, a pontifex was instituted 
by Numa Pompilius,' and the building of the péns sublicius followed 
two reigns later, under Ancus Marcius.* This sequence of events 
would preclude the connection of the name pontifex with the péns 
sublicius; but after all, the record of that period is not historical, 
but pure myth. At the same time it suggests the danger of deriving 
the religious term pontifex from a specified bridge, the building of 
which could not precede a time when the Romans were strong enough 
not to worry greatly over a possible sudden attack from their Etruscan 
neighbors. Nettleship’? argues that the pontifices probably preceded 
the building of any bridges at Rome, but were nevertheless real 
‘bridge-builders’: for the tribes in their southward migrations 
crossed numerous rivers. At first sight this is a strong and valid 
argument for this interpretation; but in reality, a migrating tribe is 
more likely to cross rivers by fords or on rafts, like the Helvetians 
on their way into Gaul,’ than by building anything that could be 
dignified by the name of bridge. 

Netusil,® in taking ponti- to refer to the ways of exit from the 
voting saepta, claims that the regular use of the adjective sublicius 
in the phrase péns sublicius argues a previous use of péns in another 
special connection; and that had the wooden bridge been the first 


1 To the references already given, add Varro LL. vii. 44; Dion. Hal. AR. i. 38; 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 32 and 86; Ovid Fasti v. 621-60; Lydus De mensibus iii. 21; 
Réoper, op. cit., pp. 8-32. 


2 Loc. cit. * Ibid., 33. : 
3 Loc. cit. 7 Lectures and Essays, I, 27-29. 
4 Op. cit., s.v. flamen. : 8 Caes. BG. i. 8; i. 12. 


§ Liv. i. 20. * Loc. cit. 
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bridge, it would have been the péns par excellence, while any later 
bridge would have had the distinguishing adjective—such as lapideus. 
But even the granting of the point hardly gives force to his inter- 
pretation of pontifex. The other interpretations of ponti- as pins 
‘bridge’ in varying shades of meaning likewise lack support, except 
that of pontifex as ‘maker of the path of the gods,’ which is reserved 
for discussion later. 

Walde! explains ponti- as ‘piatio,’ connecting it with quinqudre 
‘lustrare’? and identifying it with Umb. puntes* of the Tabulae 
Iguvinae iii. 4,9, 10. Tradition represents the pontifexr as a Sabine 
institution, and it is easily possible that the initial p is the 
Oscan-Umbrian development of an original g% or ku, which appear 
in pure Latin as qu. Walde, following Stolz> in deriving quin- 
quare from quinque, admits the lack of any ritual connection for 
the numeral 5 in Roman practice, but in 7.J. iii. 3-5, huntak vuke 
prumu pehatu.| Inuk uhturu urtes puntis | frater ustentuta, which he 
interprets cisternam aedis primum piato. Tum auctorem ortis “ponti- 
bus”’ ostendunto, he pronounces urtes puntis a repetition of the action 
of the first sentence, hence ‘piatio, lustratio.’ Bezzenberger,® while 
accepting Walde’s interpretation, connects ponti- with Avestan 
spanta-, OB. svetti, Lith. szvefita- ‘holy,’ Lith. szveité ‘Fest,’ szvéntinti 
‘weihen,’ OB. svesteniki ‘sacerdos,’ and quingudre with Lith. szvanki-s 
‘anstindig.’ But Nazari’ has called attention to the fact that this 
interpretation does not fit puntes in the other passages where it 
occurs: T7'.J. iii. 8-10, Sakre, wem uhtur | teitu, puntes terkantur. 
Inumek sakre, | wem urtas puntes fratrum upetuta ‘hostiam, ovem 
auctor dicito, “‘pontes” suffragentur. Tunc hostiam, ovem sur- 
gentes “pontes”’ fratrum deligunto.’ Evidently puntes means not 
‘piatio,’ but some arrangement or groups of the Fratres Atiedii; 
Nazari suggests equation with Greek méuyis ‘aroun, procession’; 
but a more obvious etymology interprets it as ‘pentad, group of 
five,’ identical with Skt. pankti-. Oscan-Umbrian *pompe ‘quinque,’ 

1 Loc. cit. 

? Charis. 81. 22 K. 

* Cf. also Biicheler, loc. cit. 

Sommer, Hdb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, pp. 202 f. 

8 Hist. Gram. d. lat. Spr., I, 596. 

6 Loc. cit. 7 Loc. cit. 
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appearing in Oscan piimperiats ‘*quincuriis,’ Péntiis Loparties 
‘Quintius,’ pomtis ‘quinquiens,’ Umbrian pumperias ‘*quincuriae,’ 
assures the phonetics of the form. This is the view of Buck! and of 
von Planta,? while Conway’ and Biicheler* waver between this and a 
comitial meaning of péns ‘bridge’ (possibly ‘bridge-ful’ on the way 
to the voting urns?). As for quinqudére, a more probable explanation 
than either of those already mentioned is that it is a Riickbildung 
from the festival name Quinqudtris, like parentdre ‘ein Totenopfer 
bringen,’ to Parentdlia ‘Totenopfer.”> The Quinqudtris, later called 
also Quinguatria, fell on March 19-23, and the name means the 
‘fifth dark day”® as it came five days after the Ides or full moon; it 
was later extended to five days by a false feeling for the meaning 
of the word. 

Walde’s etymology therefore falls for want of cogency. A 
ritual value for ‘five’ can hardly be found in Roman religion; as for 
the number of the pontifices, Cicero’s statement® that they were at 
first five is contradicted by Livy,’ who says that originally one was 
appointed, and that in 300 B.c. their number was raised from four 
to nine. 

Of the other interpretations of pontifex, those connecting it with 
sponte and sponded, with the root pi-, and with poténs are difficult 
or impossible from the phonetic standpoint; and the last of these, 
connecting the word with poténs, was certainly not present to the 
mind of Festus when he said that of the four priests ranking above 
the pontifer maximus the Réz reclined at banquets above the pontifex 
and the three others, because he, the Réz, was potentissimus. 

The insufficiency or impossibility of these etymologies is, I trust, 
apparent; and it seems remarkable that—at least in the literature 
accessible to the writer—Vaniéek alone has followed up Kuhn’s" 

1 Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 344. 

2 Gram. d. oskisch-umbrischen Dial., I, 342. 

8 Ital. Dial., II, 650. 4 Loc. cit. 

5 Walde, op. cit., 8.0. 

*Cf. Varro LL. vi. 14; Charis. 81. 20-23 K. 

7 Despite Pfund, loc. cit. 8 De rep. ii. 14. 26. 


*j. 20; x. 6.6. Whether or not the first pontifex was King Numa himself (cf, 
Ihne, Early Rome, p. 103) does not affect the argument. 


10 Fest. 185 M; cf. also Réper, op. cit., pp. 5-8. 
ui Loc. cit. 
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‘Pfadbereiter.’ The word péns ‘bridge’ is an exact equivalent of 
OB. pati ‘way,’”! and with slight differences? in suffix and in the 
ablaut grade of the radical vowel corresponds to OPr. pinti-s ‘way,’ 
Skt. path- pathi- pathtd- panthd- pdnthdn- ‘path, way,’ pdthas- N. 
‘spot, place, water,’* pathis- N. ‘sea,’ Avestan panti- pa- paGi- paba- 
‘path, way,’ Greek mévros ‘sea,’ waros ‘path,’ waréw ‘1 tread.’ The 
original meaning of the word is evidently ‘path, way’—more narrowly, 
as Meringer‘ has shown, ‘Priigelweg,’ or ‘corduroy road,’ as such a 
road is called in America. The development of meaning to ‘bridge,’ 
as a ‘path’ across a river, to ‘expanse of water,’ as a ‘path’ for ships 
(cf. the Homeric typa «édevOa®) and to ‘place,’ as ‘paths’ collect- 
ively, is easy. 

In the Rigveda, the words pdnthaé-, pathia-, etc., ‘path, way,’ are 
used some 175 times; in addition to the literal meaning of an actual 
road on earth, trodden by human beings, they often denote the way 
between this world and the next. For example, the ‘path’ is the way 
by which the offering reaches the gods:* 

RV.1i. 41. 5: yain yajndéin ndyathé nara 
dditya rjina patha 
pra vah sé dhitdéye nagat 
What sacrifice ye conduct, O men,— 
O Adityas, by the straight path 
That reaches your hearts. 


Of the path for the hymn to reach the gods, we have: 


RV. ix. 9. 8; ni ndvyase ndviyase 
stiktdya sddhaya pathéh 
Now for a newer, newer 
Hymn, prepare the paths. 
1 Unless direct equation with 76vros be preferred, in which case pons has syncope 
of o rather than of 7; cf. Ciardi-Dupré, BB, X XVI, 222. 


? Whether the aspiration seen in Indo-Iranian is original or secondary is of no 
consequence for the present purpose. 


*In certain compounds listed by Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dict.?, p. 
617, col. 1, 8.v. pathas-, patho-; cf. also patha-. 

« Wérter und Sachen, I, 192-99. 

8 Jl. i. 312; Od. iii. 71; iv. 842; ix. 252; xv. 474. 

* Similarly, in connection with the sacrifice: i. 46. 11; i. 79.3; i. 162. 21; vi. 44. 8; 
ix. 73. 6; ix. 86. 33; ix. 95. 2; ix. 97. 32; x. 31. 2. The paths in reference to the 


Soma are usually of the flowing of the juice from the pressing-stones: ix. 15. 3; ix. 
86. 16; ix. 89.1; ix. 101. 6; ix. 106. 6. 
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It indicates the path of Agni, the fire of the sacrifice, to the gods: 


RV. i. 58. 1: nit cit sahojd amfto nt tundate 
héta ydd diité dbhavad vivdsvatah 
vt sddhisthebhih pathtbhi rdjo mama 
G devdtata havisa vivasati 
Now the mighty deathless one doth make his way, 
Since he is Vivasvant’s priest and messenger; 
On straightest paths he traverses the air; 
The deities he honors with oblation. 


Then upon these “paths” Agni is to bring down the gods to be 
present at the sacrifice :! 


RV.v.1. 11: ddyé rétham bhanumo bhinuméntam 
dgne tistha yajatébhih sémantam 
vidvdn pathindm urv antérikgam 
thé devin havirddydya vaksi 


Today, O radiant Agni, mount thy radiant car, together with the deities, 
And knowing well the paths, through the wide atmosphere, bring hither the 
gods to the sacrificial meal. 


The word denotes the path from the world of the living to the world 
of the dead, which Yama was the first to traverse, and which all men 
must some day tread:? 


RV. x. 14. 1: pareyivdénsam pravdto mahtr dénu 
bahibhyah pantham anupaspacganém 
vaivasvatdm samgamanam jaénanam 
yamdm rdjanam havtsa duvasya 
Him who has gone to the mighty heights, 
Who has shown the path to many, 
Vivasvant’s son, the gatherer of men, 
King Yama, honor with oblation. 


RV. x. 14. 2: yamé no gattéim prathamé viveda 
natsd gdvyiitir dpabhartavd u 
ydtra nah pirve pitérah pareyir 
end jajnandh pathya dnu sedh 
Yama was the first to find the way, ‘ 
And this way is not to be avoided; 
Where our ancestors have gone before us, 
By this path their children shall go. 
1 Cf. vii. 39. 3. eats 
2 Cf. also RV. i. 38. 5; vi. 53. 1 and 4; viii. 30.3; x. 17.6; x. 18. 1. 
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RV.x. 14.7: préhi préhi pathibhih pirvyébhir 
ydtra nah pirve pitérah pareytih 
ubhd rdjana svadhdya mdédanta 
yamdm pacydsi vérunam ca devdm 
Go forth, go forth by the ancient paths, 
By which our ancestors have gone before us; 
The two kings reveling in happiness, 
Yama and God Varuna, shalt thou see. 


RV. x. 14. 10: dti drava sdérameyat cvdnau 
caturakgat cabdlau sidhiind pathd 
Gtha pitrn suviddtran tipehi 
yaména yé sadhamddam mddanti 
Run past the two dogs of Saramé, 
Four-eyed and brindled, by the straight path; 
Then go unto the bounteous Manes, 
Who revel at the feast with Yama. 


In the Avesta, also, this word is used of the path to the home of 
the blest after death: 


Yasna 43. 3: at hvd vamhaus vahyo na aibi.jamyat 
ya na araziis savavhd pads sisdit 
ahya& amhaus astvatd mana hasta 
haidyang & stis yang G.8aéitt ahurd 
aradré Owavas huzantu8a spant6 mazda 


But may he [Zarathushtra] attain to < what is> better than the good, 
Who may teach us the straight paths of profit 

Of this bodily life and of the mind, 

The true <paths> unto the beings with whom Ahura abides,— 

He [Zarathushtra] faithful, wise, bounteous, like thee, O Mazdah. 


Yasna 50. 4: at vd yazai stavas mazd@ ahura 
hada asa vahistacad manamha 
xsabraca ya 180 stamhat & paibi 
aka aradrang damdné garé saraosané 
And you I pray to with praise, 0 Mazdah Ahura, 
Along with Asha and Vahishta Manah | 


And Khshathra, that ye, the desired ones, may stand by the path, 
As revealers unto the pious, <by the path> to the Home of 
Song for the obedient man. 
The word panthd-, in its various forms, thus means any kind of 
path, physical or figurative, on earth or in air; and in religious 
literature it is often applied to the way from the home of men to the 
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abode of the gods and of the dead. Is it not likely, then, that the 
pontifex is the one qui pontés facit ‘who makes or keeps in order the 
paths’ between this world and the next? Curiously, a compound of 
the same meaning, pathikft ‘path-making, way-preparing,’ occurs 
several times in the Rigveda, where gopdh pathikfd ‘path-making 
protector,’ applied to Brhaspati, is found; also puraeid.... 
pathikfd ‘path-making guide,’ applied to Indra, and fsibhyah ... . 
pathikfdbhyah ‘path-making rishis.” This interpretation of pontifex 
accords perfectly with the fact that the pontifices had oversight of 
the whole religious machinery of the state, with the duty of seeing 
that both priests and laity observed the established procedure.” 

The importance of keeping in order the paths between this world 
and the next is evident: the sacrifice must travel on the paths to the 
gods—if it should not arrive, the gods would be angered and vent 
their displeasure upon the men; the gods must have an easy pathway 
to earth, when they wish to visit the world; and above all, the path 
to the home of the dead must be kept in good order, for we must all 
traverse it some day, and we must appease the souls of our ancestors 
with offerings, or we shall be received most unpleasantly on our 
arrival among them. 

It is for these reasons that I see in the pontifex one who makes or 
keeps in order the paths between this world and the next. The 
development of péns as a separate word, from the meaning ‘path’ to 
that of ‘bridge,’ gives rise to two remarks. First, the idea of a 
bridge that must be traversed on the way to the abode of the dead 
appears in a number of religions. The Greeks, it is true, imagined a 
ferryman Charon who set the ghosts across the River Styx in a boat; 
but the Norse legends speak of a golden bridge across the River 
Gjoll to the abode of the goddess Hel;? the spirit of the Zoroastrian 
traversed the Cinvatd paratust or ‘Bridge of the Separator,’ which 
narrowed until the spirit of the evil man fell off into the place of 
punishment, while it broadened and gave to the spirit of the righteous 
man a safe and easy passage to Paradise. In the Rigveda also we 


IRV. ii. 23. 6; vi. 21. 12; x. 14. 15; ef. also ix. 106. 5; x. 111. 3; and Kuhn, 
oc. cit. 


? Liv. i. 20; Cic. Har. Resp. 7; Dion. Hal. AR. ii. 73; Ihne, Early Rome, pp. 118 f. 
*Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie, p. 473. 
‘ Yasna 46. 10-11; 51. 13; Jackson, Die iranische Religion, § 83. 
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find mention of a figurative bridge that forms the pathway of the 
rightly acting man: 
RV. ix. 41. 2: suvitésya manamahé ’ti sétum duravyam 

sihvdnso désyum avratém 


We strive to traverse the difficult bridge of Welfare, 
Overpowering the irreligious foe. 


Secondly, the name pontifex, though having the meaning which 
has here been attributed to it, might readily be associated with 
bridges when péns had acquired that meaning in early Latin, and 
might by an easy popular etymology cause the holder of the title to 
be intrusted not only with sacrifices at bridges, but also with the 
construction and the repair of the bridges. In this case, it is easy to 
see why many Roman etymologists believed that the pontifer was so 
called because of certain duties connected with bridges: the truth 
may well be the reverse, that the functions came from the name. 


SUMMARY 
Comparison with the religious beliefs of other Indo-European 
peoples, and especially with the religious significance of the cognates 
of Latin pins suggest that the pontifex was the one who made or kept 


in order the ponéés or ‘paths’ between the world of the living and the 
world of the gods and of the dead. If this be so, a popular 
etymology when péns in early Latin meant no longer ‘path,’ but 
‘bridge,’ may have caused the assignment to the pontifices of various 
functions connected with bridges—and this led the Roman etymolo- 
gists to a misinterpretation of the word. 
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PROPERTIANA 


By J. P. PosteaTe 


The appearance of a text and translation of Propertius in Mr. 
Loeb’s Anglo-American Series has suggested the publication of the 
following notes upon books ITI and IV. 


ITI. iv. 9 f.: 
omina fausta cano. Crassos clademque piate, 
ite et Romanae consulite historiae. (10) 
ipsa tuam prolem serua, Venus; hoc sit in aeuum, (19) 
cernis ab Aenea quod superesse caput (20) 


Mars pater et sacrae fatalia lumina Vestae, 
ante meos obitus sit, precor, illa dies 
qua uideam e.q.s. 

Editors, at least some of them, are aware that sacra Vesta is an 
improper expression, applying to a deity an epithet which means 
consecrated to a deity. But, except Heinsius’ Latiae, I know of no 
proposal to change it. Mr. Butler, with others, translates ‘holy 
Vesta,’ for which the Latin is ‘sanctae Vestae.’ And this I 
restore, comparing Claudian Bell. Gild. 1. 128 ff., ‘mater Cytherea 
parensque | flet Mauors sanctaeque memor, Tritonia Vestae, | nec 
Cybele sicco nec stabat lumine Iuno,’ where the effect of a pitiful 
appeal by Rome to her tutelary gods is described. 

I have given the verses their proper context, placing before them 
19, 20 of the vulgate, in which the third of the tutelary deities is 
implored to preserve the patriot leader in his perilous expedition. 
The vulgate order interposes the couplet between the enumerations 
of the spoils of victory as they move in procession (13-18) and their 
summing up as praeda haec (21), and it makes the poet appeal to 
Venus to save her descendant at the moment of his triumph. But these 
considerations were naught to the criticaster who, seeking a place 
for the strayed distich, was caught by the correspondence, as he 
deemed it, of hoc sit . . . . caput and praeda sit haec. 

III. v. 15f. 
uictor cum uictis pariter miscebitur umbris; 


consule cum Mario, capte Jugurtha, sedes. 
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The text of 15 has been felt by many to be unsatisfactory, though 
it is hard to demonstrate absolutely that it is impossible. My pres- 
ent object is to say a word in defense of my own suggestion, uictrix 
for uictor. I should cite in favor of it Martial 6. 76. 6, ‘et famulum 
uictriz possidet umbra nemus’; Ovid Trist. iii. 3. 63, ‘inter Sarmaticas 
Romana uagabitur umbras’ (where Romana would correspond to 
uictrix here), and above all Seneca Agam. 789 ff., ‘haec hodie ratis 
(cf. Prop. v. 14) | Phlegethontis atri regias animas uehet | wictamque 
uictricemque.’ I imagine that what induced the corruption was the 
writing ‘uictix’ which first became wictis and from that was very 
naturally altered to uictor. 

III. xiii. 59 ff.: 

Proloquar (atque utinam patriae sim uerus haruspex) 
frangitur ipsa suis Roma superba bonis. (60) 

certa loquor sed nulla’ fides: neque enim Ilia quondam 
uerax Pergameis maenas habenda malis. 

sola Parim Phrygiae fatum componere, sola 
fallacem patriae serpere dixit equum. 

ille furor patriae fuit utilis, ille parenti: (65) 
experta est ueros irrita lingua deos. 

In 59 our Cassandra-Propertius utters a hope which he despairs 
of realizing. This hope may be one of two, either that his country- 
men will heed him before it is too late, or that his prophecy of Rome’s 
downfall will be falsified. For neither view is the context in itself 
decisive. The first would connect the thought with sed nulla fides; 
the second with certa loquor. But the first ‘may my country regard! 
me as a true seer’ keeps the reading of the MSS on which we have 
to base our text and has the countenance of viii. 17 f., ‘his ego tor- 
mentis animi sum uerus haruspex, | has didici certo saepe in amore 
notas,’ while the wanus, ‘may my country find me a false seer,’ 
which I adopted in my Corpus text, may be oe more than a 
conjecture of the Itali. 

Mr. Butler translates 61 f.: 

I speak sure truth, but none believe me; for neither was the frenzied 
maid of Ilium ever to be deemed a true seer among the woes of Troy. 

Mr. Butler thus construes through a tower of Danae, but less 
puissant mortals would be glad to find an adit, by way of proof 


1 Mr. Butler ambiguously translates ‘find me a true seer.’ 
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furnished that the substantive verb can be left out in such a case, 
and that habendus can be wrenched till it stands in the place of 
habitus. For the only sense of ‘neque enim uerax erat habenda’ 
known to normal Latinity is ‘and she ought not to have been deemed 
true.’ 

The lines present the critic with a double problem. A proper 
meaning, ‘Cassandra was not believed,’ must be provided and a 
grammatical construction. Schrader’s ‘nec credita quondam’ is the 
only conjecture known to me that would provide them; but it is 
paleographically incredible. I must therefore adhere to my own 
emendation with a slight alteration that I trust will make it more 
acceptable. I would now read ‘neque enim, a tibi quondam, | uerax 
Pergameis, Maenas, habenda malis.’ The corruption arose through 
a misreading of ¢' (the abbreviation of tibi) and the displacement of a. 
The lia thus engendered was easily transformed into the ilia which 
the context suggested. Propertius says, ‘What.I say is sure; but 
there is no credence. Neither, alas, didst thou, frenzied maid, have 
any formerly who wast to be deemed a true seer through (in) the 
woes of Troy.’ Your carmina were ‘sero rata,’ as he says elsewhere, 
iv. 1. 51. tibi, se. fides erat, with an easy ellipse. Ilia, which some 
may miss, is not necessary to Maenas as Pergameis has just preceded; 
compare Ovid Am. i. 9. 37 f. and Seneca Agam. 756. 

In the next line I should not now change fut utilis, for which not 
‘profuit’ but ‘prodesse potuit’ is the equivalent. But, as the Loeb 
translation does not make the meaning of Propertius clear, I will 
endeavor to do so. ‘Cassandra’s prophetic frenzy would have been 
of service to her country and her sire; but her tongue (voice) was set 
at naught and discovered (experienced) that a god’s word is true.’ 
The god is of course Apollo, who, unable to revoke his gift of inspira- 
tion, punished the breach of promise by decreeing that the seeress 
should never be believed. For experta est we may compare Ovid 
Trist. iii. 2. 27; Juv. 13. 102f.: ‘sed et exorabile numen | fortasse 
experiar.’ The allusion is similar in the taunting phrase of Agam. 
256, ‘famula ueridici dei.’ 


ITT. xvi. 9 f.: 
peccaram semel et totum sum pulsus in annum: 
in me mansuetas non habet illa manus. 
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It is usual to retain swm pulsus and explain as ‘I was banished’; 
but Palmer on Plautus Amphitr. ii. 1. 61 proposed ‘optusus’ 
(N having ‘portus’) in the sense of ‘beaten’ or ‘mauled.’ The 
emendation has gained no adherents, although it would make our 
pentameter more relevant to the hexameter. It may seem, however, 
possible that pulsus, by whomsoever written, was intended to have 
the sense of pulsatus when we compare the alternation of the two 
verbs in Ter. Ad. 637, 638, ‘quis hic ostium pultauit? ... . tune 
has pepulisti fores ?’ and ibid. 788, ‘quisnam a me pepulit tam grauiter 
fores?’ That for Propertius there was no sharp line of severance 
between pello and pulso is shown by III. i. 25, ‘equo pulsas abiegno 

. arces,’ compared with IV. x. 33, ‘aries murum cornu pulsabat 
aheno,’ and we know from IV. viii. 57-70 how free Cynthia was with 
her hands. 


III. xix. 15 ff.: 
crimen et illa fuit patria succensa senecta (15) 
arboris in frondes condita Myrrha nouae. (16) 


tuque, 0, Minoa uenundata, Scylla, figura (21) 
tondens purpuream, regna paterna, comam. (22) 


Mr. Butler reads ‘tondes (Keil) purpurea regna paterna coma’ in 
22 and repeats the common misunderstanding of wenundata in 21. 
He translates: 


And thou, Scylla, that didst sell thyself for the beauty of Minos, thou 
didst shear away thy father’s realm when thou shorest his purple lock. 


But Scylla did not sell herself, and for a very good reason. There 
were no buyers. What she did sell was her father’s life and king- 
dom; and wenundata is neuter plural. This should be clear from 
Ovid Met. 8. 90ff., ‘proles ego regia Nisi | Scylla tibi trado 
patriaeque (better patriosque) meosque penates. | praemia nulla peto 
nisi te’ (=figura tua uenundo). cape pignus amoris | purpureum 
crinem nec me nunc tradere crinem | sed patrium tibi crede caput.’ 
In the words that I have placed in italics Ovid expresses charac- 
teristically the equation of values which in Markland’s purpuream 
comam is restored to Propertius. Finally, by importing tondes we 
obtain an abrupt and disconcerting historical present and lose a 
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very elegant descriptive participle with which we may compare 
Vergil’s ‘uel te sulco, Serrane, serentem,’ Aen. 6. 844. And quite 
needlessly, if we place 15-16 where they should be, as ‘tuque’ is then 
at once understood as ‘tuque crimen fuisti.’ 
IV. iii. 7 ff.: . 
te modo uiderunt iteratos Bactra per ortust 
te modot munitus hericusft hostis equo 
Hibernique Getae pictoque Britannia curru 
tustusf et Eoa decolor Indus aqua. 


Every attempt to explain or defend iteratos . ... ortus has 
proved a dismal failure. Of corrections Mr. Housman’s arcus is 
relevant and probable. His Jturaeos uiderunt postulates too much 
and does not, moreover, touch a difficulty that I have always felt 
about the passage, however read—the uncomfortable detachment 
of per and its noun from the main construction. This will disappear 
if ire lurks in iteratos. For the expression ire per compare, inter 
alios, Val. Fl. 1. 438, ‘tu medios gladio bonus ire per hostes,’ and 
Propertius himself (cited below). After ire we may next disinter 
acris; cf. Verg. Aen. 9. 665, ‘intendunt acris arcus’ (of a real fight), 
and ibid., 7. 164, ‘aut acris tendunt arcus’ (of asham one). The best 
commentary on acris is Plutarch Crass. 24, evtdvous Tas mAnyas Kal 
Biatous SiSdvres ard téEwv Kpataav Kal peyaddov. We should thus 
get a close parallel to III. ix. 25, ‘uel tibi (liceat) Medorum pugnaces 
ire per hastas’ (hastas Markland, hostes the MSS), where the reference 
is to the conti of the cataphracti; cf. Amm. Marc. 25. 3. 4 and Plu- 
tarch Crass., loc. cit. Wrong division and conjunction of words is a 
recognized form of corruption in the MSS of Propertius; see, e.g., 
II. xxxii. 5 (N); IV. vii. 61. 

In the following pentameter recent editions are divided between 
munito Sericus (Beroaldus) and munito Neuricus (Jacob). The first 
is nearer to the tradition munitus hericus; and, although the Sar- 
matae were notable for their cataphracti (cf. the account in Tac. H. 
1. 79), this proves nothing for the Neuri, whose only recorded dis- 
tinction, disbelieved by the Father of History, was that each of 
them turned once a year into a wolf (Herod. 4. 105, Mela 2. 1. 14). 
Sericus has been challenged on the grounds that the Seres were never 
enemies of Rome (though Horace c. iii. 29. 27 and iv. 15. 23 couples 
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them with the Parthians and i. 12. 56 with the Indi), that they were 
molles and had no cataphracts. The only answer to the last objec- 
tion is that Propertius is thinking of the Parthians as perhaps Horace 
is in i. 29. 9, ‘doctus sagittas tendere Sericas | arcu paterno.’ If this 
is not satisfactory, ferreus would not be far from the MSS as f and 
f are perpetually confused; cf. III. xii. 11 f., ‘neue tua Medae 
laetentur caede sagittae, | ferreus aurato' neu cataphractus equo,’ 
and the ‘ferreus equitatus’ of Ammianus 19. 1. 2. 

From 54 B.c. for all but a hundred years no Roman force entered 
our island, although it would appear that on two occasions (in 34 and 
27) Augustus had projected an invasion. But this glaring disregard 
of fact is not the sole blemish in the three words picto Britannia curru. 
The bodies of the ancient’ Britons were tattooed, not their chariots, 
which were scythed; nor may picto be equated to caelato just to gain 
some support from the fashionable copies of the British esseda, II.i. 76, 
‘esseda caelatis siste Britanna iugis.’ A very different locality is 
suggested by the contemporary history and the context (‘hiberni 
Getae’; cf. Mela ii. 2. 18)—the troublous country of Thrace. 
A district of this ‘horse-rearing’ land (Hes. Op. 507) we know from 
Herodotus 7. 108 was called Bpsavtixy. And if Propertius wrote here 
Briantia, who can doubt what it would become? 

In the last line ustus is apparently a gloss on decolor (which 
Mr. Butler translates though his text has the meaningless discolor) as 
Dr. P. J. Enk supposes (ad Propertit Carmina, p. 307). If so, the 
word it has ousted need not necessarily have resembled it. His own 
‘accola et Eoae . . . . aquae’ is, however, open to the objection that 
it involves a further change. The difficulty he finds in Mr. Hous- 
man’s tunsus, which I formerly accepted, ‘de gente dictum minus 
uerisimile uidetur’ is a reasonable one; and I would now offer 
tinctus, which is directly suggested by Ovid Met. 4. 21, ‘decolor 
extremo qua tinguitur India Gange’ (where d. India =decolores Indi). 
decolor and tinctus are joined again at Pont. iii. 2. 54, ‘(ara) decolor 


1Mr. Butler misunderstands this. The auratus equus is the Roman officer’s richly 
caparisoned horse in which, as the balanced structure of the sentences itself shows, the 
iron-mailed soldier takes a captor’s delight; cf. for the gorgeous equipment of the 
Roman Tib. i. 2. 69 f., ‘totus et argento contextus totus et auro | insideat celeri 
conspiciendus equo,’ and for the thought Horace c. iii. 6. 11 f., ‘(Monaeses et Pacori 
manus) adiecisse praedam | torquibus exiguis renidet.’ 
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adfuso tincta cruore rubet.’ And Propertius himself has the par- 
ticiple at III. xi. 18, ‘Gygaeo tincta puella lacu.’ 
IV. iv. 75 f. 


annua pastorum conuiuia, lusus in urbe 
cum pagana madent fercula diuitiis. 


Mr. Butler repeats the version of his commentary, ‘when the 
country platters are moistened with rich fare.’ This is an excellent 
example of the ‘translating fallacy.’ Because dives in certain senses 
can be rendered by ‘rich’ in English, it is assumed that to give it so 
in all cases ‘presents no real difficulty.’ The Latin for ‘rich’ in the 
sense required is opimus and never diues; Ausonius Epist. 5. 18 does 
not count. And even in English you cannot apply ‘riches’ to food. 
deliciis is perhaps possible, but hardly appropriate; and, moreover, 
it does not readily account for the corruption. The true word is 
not difficult to find if we notice the last syllable of fercula. A follow- 
ing la would have been the easiest of losses, and when the first two 
letters of lautitiis were lost, would w#itiis suggest anything to 
a scribe but witits, the last three syllables of <di>witits? lautus of 
good feeding (‘lautissima cena’ Juvenal) needs no illustration; but 


I may cite Petronius (e.g., 57, 70) for lautitiae used just as it is here. 

An interesting case of a gap caused by ‘homoiographon’ and 
subsequently filled with a meaningless substitute is III. xxi. 28, 
‘tuos, docte Menandre sales’ where, as Kuinoel restored to Propertius 
from IV. v. 43 ‘mundi Thais pretiosa Menandri,’ we must without 
hesitation replace the intruder docte by munde, its loss being due to 
its similarity to the following menand’. 
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_ STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton, and prepared under 
the supervision of Cart D. Buck! 


LABIAL TERMINATIONS IV 
Words in -y 


By E. H. Sturtevant 


Most of the Greek words in -y are monosyllabic root-nouns, such 
as prdy, dy, KAwY, vipa, and their compounds. Several of them 
show the characteristic lengthened grade; e.g., dp, -Brwy, Kran. 
Particularly numerous and important are the compounds in -o and 
-wy, which have been discussed in connection with those in -o7ros, 
-wrros, in CP. VII. 421-33. 

Of the remaining words in our lists an unusually large proportion 
occur only in a single author or are known only through the gram- 
marians and lexicographers. Many of these are doubtful in meaning 
and most of them are of uncertain etymology. In several cases 
borrowing from some foreign language is certain, and in others it is 
more or less probable. There can be no doubt about such words as 
"ApaBes, XadvBes, or the hybrid Muydi-Avy. Scarcely less clear is 
Kevrépires, the “éOuxdv” of Kevrépura in Sicily. 

Two of our words occur in a curious passage in Clement of 
Alexandria, which runs as follows (3. 38 Dind.): ’AaroAAddwpos 8 6 
Kepxupaios trois otiyous tovocde id Bpayxov avadwrnPivar tod 
pavrews eyes MiAnoiovs Kabaipovtos ard Nommovd. oO wev yap émrip- 
paivwy To TrAHO0s Sapyns KrAdSous mpoxatnpyeTo Tod Uuvov wd Tras 


, > aA e ’ » £ , 
béArrete, @ Traides, Exdepyov Kal éxadpyar. 


éréyandrev Se as eitreiv 6 rads “Bédu Cau YOO wrHKTpov ohiyé, 
KvakCBi xOvmrns reyyw Spo.” 

Since Bentley (Epist. ad Millium 47 ff.) painted out that this 
mystic formula contained just two complete alphabets, no one has 
expected to find in it any very important meaning. We need not, 
however, conclude that it consists of nonsense syllables; on the 
contrary, 7TAAKTpov and opiyé are familiar, and Sédu is known to be 


1 See Introductory Note, CP. V. 323 ff. 
(CLASSICAL PuILoLoey VIII, July, 1913} 334 
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a Thraco-Phrygian word for “water” (see Tomaschek Sitzungs- 
berichte der wiener Akad. 130. 2. 5; Kretschmer, EHinleitung 239). 
dpdy also seems to be a real word although a bit uncertain both in 
form and in meaning. The recorded spelling in Clement is dpa, 
although o instead of @ is needed to complete the alphabet, and he 
defines the word as follows (3. 39 Dind.): Spa@y Sé 6 Adyos 6 Spacrn- 
pios 6 &€k KaTnxHoEws THs mpwrns eis avEnow avdpds eis pérpow 
nruKias, ékprtcyov Kal éxpwotifwv tov avOpwrov. Porphyry (ap. 
Bentley loc. cit.), in a discussion of the latter half of our formula, 
remarks: Spoy 5é davOpwros: Spares yap of avOpwroe AéyovTat. 
Finally, we have the Hesychian gloss, Spay avOpwmros. The stem 
appears occasionally in personal names in central and northern 
Greece including Macedonia: e.g., Ap@mos, Apwidns, Apwrivas, 
Apwrridos, Apwrévdas (see references in Hoffmann Maked. 183). 

If we could be sure that Porphyry and Hesychius were inde- 
pendent witnesses we should, of course, assume that their definition 
was the correct one. But Porphyry’s remark reads like a citation 
from a lexicon, and if its source is really such, it probably depends 
ultimately on the same authority as Hesychius’ gloss. In fact it is 
altogether likely that Porphyry is quoting Diogenianus, of whose 
work Hesychius’ lexicon is, in the main, an abridgment. If so, 
Porphyry’s citation of the word in the plural indicates that it had that 
number in Diogenianus, and consequently in the author from whom 
it was originally taken. The substitution of the singular by 
Hesychius or some copyist requires no comment. 

On the other hand, Clement’s definition does not inspire confi- 
dence, especially in view of the fact that it is preceded by a definition 
of the impossible word «va&fBé. It may have, as Professor Buck 
suggests by letter, no other basis than a fanciful etymology from 
dy and Spay (cf. Clement’s phrase, 6 Adyos 6 Spacrnpios). The 
only certain inference we can draw from Clement’s discussion is that 
the meaning “ dv@pw7ros’”’ was unknown to him. 

If the definition of Spay by avOpw7ros is correct, no doubt the 
two words are etymologically related.1 M. Schmidt, on Hesych. 
s.v., suggested that the 8 of Spay may point to Macedonian origin. 


1If we regard them as from *vp-wm- and *dvp-wm- respectively (Curtius), the @ 
of &y@pwros makes difficulty. Brugmann’s (JF. 12. 25 ff.) derivation of dv@pwiros 
from dvp- (>dvip-) + wm- (: év-érw, @orere, etc.) is not satisfactory, since the 
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But since the Greek names in dpw7r- are not confined to Macedon 
we should rather assume that the word was common to Macedonian 
and Thracian (cf. Thracian Sédv in Clement’s formula), and was 
carried into central Greece by the Thracian settlers in Phocis and 
Boeotia.’ Since both languages have d for Indo-European dh, one 
may think of dp@y as an inherited form in both. The etymology 
remains obscure. 

The well-known tendency of the Greeks to assimilate loan words 
to the inherited elements of their language (cf., most recently, Fick 
Hattiden und Danubier 1) is several times illustrated by the words 
in -y. Aelian writes wcvwy for Paeonian pévarros (see CP. VII. 
424). Possibly €A(A)op beside éAay is to be explained similarly 
(but ef. CP. VII. 424). aiy-/Awy beside Macedonian iAe£ has been 
discussed in CP. VII. 426. If Lesny, KZ. 42. 297 f., is right in 
connecting y@7ras- xodovovs, Hesych., with yoy “vulture,” the o 
is due to the analogy of words in -wy rather than to any phono- 
logical process (cf. Kretschmer Glotta 3. 307). mpiomes: ta tyit 
éyovra, Hesych., may be connected with Thraco-Phrygian Ipéamos 
in a similar way. For the loan words ypvy and ma@dvy see CP. 
VI. 200 and VII. 434 respectively. 

One such case is exceptional in that the effort to introduce the 
modified form was perfectly self-conscious, and, for that very reason, 
only partially successful. ‘Pures, the name of a very ancient city 
in Achaea, and of its inhabitants, has recently received illuminating 
treatment by Fick, KZ. 42. 295 ff. He considers it a Messapian 
word, and compares Lithuanian rupas ‘“‘rough, rugged,” Lettic 
rupjsch “coarse, hard,’”’ Lat. rupes (: rumpo). The Arcadian neigh- 
bors of the city, however, found no difficulty in fitting the name out 
with a Greek etymology. They connected it with puzos, “dirt,” 
putrapds, etc., and were so pleased with the implication that they 
called all Achaeans “Pures (‘Puras: rovs év tp ’Apxadia ’Axatovs, 
Hesych.). The gibe struck home, and the townspeople and their 
friends tried to change the offensive name, as we learn from Phere- 
required meaning of the root does not occur in Greek, and the development of -dph- 


to -@p- is dubious. Still less satisfactory are the etymologies proposed by Fay PAPA. 
25. vii and AJP. 27. 312 ff. 


1On these see Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen 122 f.and Hattiden und Danubier in 
Griechenland 26 ff. 
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cydes of Athens fr. 114=2H.M. 150. 55: “Apumes, Depexvdns, avril 
tov Pures. . . . “Pures yap Aéyovra of "Ayauol. . . Probably the 
notices in Steph. B., s.v. "Apvmrn, and Theognostus in Cram An. Oz. 
2. 98 derive from the same passage. Theognostus’ remarks are 
worth quoting: "A-puy of amd Sicews péxpe "IoPuod "Axarol- TtodTo 
5¢ nal povoovrAdrdBas A€yerar Tapa Tois “EXAnow- ‘Pd yap trap’ 
avtois elpnrat. The personal name “Apomros, IG. 2. 1617, is prob- 
ably a further modification of “Apuvy under the influence of the 
personal names in -o7res, while ‘Pdzos, IG. 7. 3667, seems to imply 
a name *“Péy or “Poros, which would stand in a similar relation 
to ‘Puy (otherwise Fick-Bechtel 248). 

Hesychius’ yépyumes: vexpoi clearly contains the base of 
yopyes “terrible,” Topye, etc. The connection of the latter words 
with the dead was recognized by Roscher Die Gorgonen 28 ff. To 
the same group belongs Hesychius’ ydpya, a name of the black 
poplar, the tree of death. yépyupa! means “an underground 
drain” in Aleman 132 Bgk.‘ and “dungeon” in Herodotus 3. 145. 
An equivalent yépyupa is cited without reference (Z.M. 238. 42f.; 
A.B. 233. 25ff.). Both meanings were probably developed from 
some such force as “grave” or “subterranean dwelling of the 
dead.” The original connection of the word with the world below 
is apparent from the name of Tepyvpa, mother by Acheron of 
Ascalaphus, who spied upon Core in the interest of Pluto (Apollo- 
dorus 1. 5. 3). 

T'épyvpa occurs also as a geographical name in Stephanus of 
Byzantium: Tdpyvupa: tomos ev Lauw, as iotopei Aovpis, ev @ 
Avovvoos Topyupets tiara. With this notice is to be compared 
E.M. 238. 40: T'épyupos: 6 Avdvucos, ard Topyvpas torov tis Zapov. 
The spot was originally a #p@ov sacred to 'épyupos. Dionysus very 
likely came to be identified with him on account of his position as 
patron of tragedy. In other words, we should assume a development 
similar to that by which the tragic performances at Sicyon were 
transferred from Adrastus to Dionysus (Hdt. 5. 67).2 This is 


1 Boisacq, s.v., gives references to etymological discussions all of which assume that 
the word is inherited rather than borrowed. 


2See Ridgeway’s discussion, The Origin of Tragedy 26 ff. Ridgeway would no 
doubt consider Awpieior in the Suidas passage an inexact expression for IeNorovynalocs; 
but his attempt to rescue tragedy from the Dorians is not successful. To say 
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the more likely since our words with the base yopy- also betray 
tragic affinities; says Suidas: yépyea mapa Awpiedot ta ToV-trTro- 
KptTOV TpoTwTeEia TOV ard THS oKnVAS Tpaypdav (cf. Hesych., s.v. 
and Poll. 10. 167). 

Another hero whose name belongs here is 'épyagos, grandson of 
Asclepios, at whose shrine in Pherae of Messenia miraculous cures 
were performed (see Pausanias 4. 3. 10; 30. 3). 

The development of the meaning “dead” or “of the dead” 
into “‘grim, terrible” is easy. In certain situations “terrible” is 
very close to “fierce”; thus the phrase yopyov BXérev no doubt 
originally meant “‘to give a terrifying glance,” but it would almost 
inevitably be interpreted by the subject himself and by all who put 
themselves in his place as ‘‘to give a fierce look.” A further develop- 
ment of the meaning “fierce” is to be recognized in Xenophon’s 
yopyes “hot, spirited” of a horse, and in Hellenistic and Byzantine 
yopyevouat “hasten,” yopydmdous, and yopydrous. 

The religious ideas connected with the base yopy- (the dread of 
malevolent spirits and in particular of the dead who dwell under 
ground) are of the sort which we have learned to ascribe to the 
indigenous Aegean culture; they belong clearly to the popular rather 
than to the Olympian religion. It is not surprising, then, to find the 
base recurring in a number of place names which can scarcely be Greek. 
Kretschmer, Einleitung 190 f., connects the Tepyivo: in Cyprus with 
the Tépyi0es in Miletus, Tepyi@cov, a place near Cyme, and the 
T'épyies in the Troad; and he finds in ancient tradition basis for the 
theory that the spread of the name resulted from a prehistoric migra- 
tion from Cyprus northward. There should be added to the group 
the name of a son of Priam, Topyv@éwv, Il., +, about which the 
Etymologicum Magnum makes the suggestive remark (238. 50): 
mperre: yap Hpwi Tovvoua. The form of the base which we have met 
in Hesychius’ yapya: alye:pos reappears in I'dpyapa, a peak of Mt. 
Ida, Il., +, and in T'apynrres, the name of an Attic deme.! 

Hesychius’ yépyumes: vexpoi, then, is a loan word. It appears 


nothing of the explicit and unbiased ancient testimony which he has to disregard, 
the a@ of the tragic choruses cannot be ‘‘old Attic’’ as he would have us believe. 


1 For the alternation of op and ap, cf. the discussion of mdpvoy : mépvoy in 
CP. 7. 235 ff., especially 240 f. 
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with slight modification in the Eretrian personal name Iépyuros. 
Quite possibly we should think of yépywy and yopywrds as further 
modifications of it under the influence of the words in -wy and -w7rds. 
Some such history is particularly probable for T'opya@7mis, the name 
of a lake near Corinth, whose original connection with the dead seems 
to be faintly reflected in the following (Z.M. 384. 33 ff.): "Eoyatiaris 
Alun Kepevn peta tev “loOudv . . . . borepov dé Topyamis exrAHOn 
amd Topyns tis Mayapéws Ovyatpds, yuvainds KopivOou: ris axov- 
caca Tov Tov Traldwy Pdvov, TrEepiaryns yevouevn, Eppiev éavTiy eis 
Thv Alwyn. 

A small group of personal names, chiefly Boeotian, show a stem in 
-vB-. The first of them to attract attention were Kéxxuy, KoxxouBias, 
IG. 7. 1745, and KoxxvBias, Hesych., which Dittenberger, ad IG. 7. 
1745, combined with the bird name «éx«v£ on the assumption that the 
Boeotian form of the latter was *xéxxcuy (cf. Bdva=yvvn, etc.). 
Bechtel, Spitznamen 13, similarly identified Kepuy with Hesychius’ 
kopv&: veavioxos ( : Ion. covpos, Arcad. «dpa, etc.). Solmsen, Rh.M. 
59 (1904). 486, added to the list Aiéoypu@/or in an inscription of 
Oropus, Eph. Arch. 1895. 131 ff. 27, 31, and @dpuy, the name of a 
Molossian king. The last-mentioned word appears most commonly 
in our sources with -v7- (@dpvy, -rros, Thuc., Paus.; @apvras, 
Plut.); but Solmsen is probably right in thinking that an original 
@dpuy, -Bos (so Herodian 2. 751. 5 L.) was partially assimilated to 
the personal names in -oy and -éras (cf. CP. VII. 432 ff.). It is 
difficult to see why he seeks another origin for @apoy, to which we may 
now add @aporros. Solmsen considers Epirote @dpuy proof that -v8- 
in Boeotian personal names belongs to the Northwest Greek part of 
that dialect, rather than to the Aeolic element, as Sadée, Diss. Phil. 
Hal. 16. 149, had held. 

It is, however, probable that the name was Illyrian, as its bearer 
certainly was. See most recently Martin Nilsson Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des alten Epeiros, and a review of this by Th. Lenschau, in 
BPhW. 1912. 341f. Although Illyrian shows d parallel to Greek 0, 
the latter character appears in words of undoubted Illyrian origin; 
e.g., @eorpwroi, Bov@pwrdv. Furthermore, there seems to be no 
satisfactory Greek etymology for the word, since the prevailing 
orthography with -p- instead of -pp- or -po- is against the derivation 
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from Oapovs.1 At any rate, @dpvy can scarcely be said to throw 
any light upon the Greek names in -vA-. 

It is also unlikely that these words are to be explained by a 

‘dialectic change of g* to B instead of to y after v; for names in -vf- 
are not confined to Boeotia. Even Oropian AioypuBiwv is Euboean 
rather than Boeotian, as is shown by Eretrian Atoypv8ns, Eph. Arch. 
1911. 12. 133; 15. 111; 17. 5.; 19.2. AtoypvBas, IG. 12. 8. 63. 17, 
is the name of an Athenian. We have also mythic IIl¢AvBos, ToAvBn, 
and Kadvfn, and Suidas cites ToAv8n. There is, then, no great 
plausibility in the theory that Kéxxcuy, and Képuy, cépuy (?), are 
regularly developed forms of «éxxvé and xépv£ respectively. They 
more probably differ from these latter in containing the suffix -£-, 
which is fairly common in personal names. Similarly Boeotian 
K ivy’ contains the base of the mythic name Kuvipas. These names 
should have been included in our list of personal names with suffix 
-B- (CP. V. 337-40). 

With Molossian @dpuy we should compare the Epirote names 
"ApvSBas or ’ApvySas and Thessalian Top¥SS8as or ToptuBas,’ in 
which, as was shown by Kretschmer, Finleitung 258, wf is graphic for 
BB as in LapBadrios =LaBBarios, etc. In fact the striking resem- 
blance between the stems @apuvf- and Topu8B- may possibly indicate 
a connection in root as well as in suffix. 

No doubt there are other loan words in our lists. In particular 
we have found so many foreign words terminating in -o and -oW 
(udvar, Ed[Aloy [7], aiylrAwy, yor [2], mpiorres [2], Spay, * Pow, 
yopywr, @dpoy) that we may well suspect a foreign source for some 
of the remaining words of obscure etymology which show these 
terminations. An “Aegean” origin was advocated for mapvoy,, 
xopvoy, etc., in CP. VII. 235 ff. On Apvorres, cf. Kretschmer Glotta 
1.15 f. Quite possibly, then, the obscure Homeric epithets of bronze, 
jvorr and vepoy, were borrowed from the language of the people 
from whom the ancestors of the Greeks got their first bronze. In that 
case the name of the Paeonian Nepo7res gets a new suggestiveness. 


1No doubt the modified forms Odpoy and Odporos were popularly connected 
with that stem, and consequently we enter them in our lists as compounds. 

Is Arcadian Odpvé, -xos, Paus. 4. 24. 1, also of Illyrian origin ? 

2 Sadée, Diss. Phil. Hal. 16. 149, connects it with the Lybian river Kivuy. 


3 Accordingly ToptuB8as, Topt8Bas should not have been included among the 
personal names with formative B in CP. V. 340. 
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WORD-LISTS 
Worps IN -; Gen. -Sos 
The gender is indicated if it is known 


"Apay, o, P. 
Aarpay, Hesych. [V. 327, 334. 
pay, 4, Aesch. fr. 210, 257 Nauck,+ 
[V. 331. 
prey, 7, Hom.,+ 
prep, , q 
d-, Melet. in Cram. An. Ox. 
Tuvpio-, Jo. Staurac. in Act. SS. 
Oct. 4. 206 E. 
peAavo-, Aretae. 
dapyvupo-, Schol. Plat. Tim. 25 B. 
tySu-, Philes (Koum.). 
Ai, 4, Aesch.,+ 
Aw, 6, Hdt.,+ 
aAup, Hesych.,+ 
xoupd-Orup, 6, 9, Ar. 
Boppé-Auwl, 6, 4, Ptol. (Soph.). 
viBa* xudva, Hesych. [VI. 212. 
Niy, P. [VI. 212. 
xép-vup, 4, Hom.,+- 
-Tpup, é, q 
a-, Phryn. Praep. Sophist. 17.15 
de Borries,+ 
dpqi-, Archil. 134 Bgk.* 
madiv-, CGL. 2. 207. 44. 
Xw-, P. 
aiydé-, Dion. H. 


medo-, Luc.,+ 
@noad-, Ar. fr. 448 BI. 
oixd-, Ar.,+ 
aAo-, Ariston in Anth. P. 
mopvo-, antiqui ap. Phryn. 491 
Ruth. 
téywvo-, Philodem. (Herw.). 
Txowpé-, Herodian 1. 246. 26, 2. 
751. 13 L. 
dxvpé-, Philipp. in Anth. P. 
oxevo-, Herodian 1. 246. 25 L. 
dorv-, Critias 72 Diels, + 
{Kéxxuy, 6, IG. 7..1888 [VIII. 339. 
TKaAvfi, t7, Soph. Niob. in pap. 
Oxy. 2. 213 (a) 6. 
Xddrw), &, P. 
xaAuyp, 6, Aesch.,+ 
T? Miydi-Aw), 6, 7, Plaut. Poen. 
1033 [VIII. 334. 
TKéwy, 6, IG. 7. 3636, 3637 [VIII. 
340. 
{@dpwy, Herodian 2. 751. 5 L. [VIII. 
339. 


‘xpvBes, Hesych. 


Tképuy (MS. -uw), 6, Hesych. [VIII. 
340. 
{Képuy, 6, IG. 7. 3640 [VIII. 339. 


Worps IN -W; GEN. -7os 


The gender is indicated if it is known 


Aaa, 7, Hom.,+ 
Aaiday, 6, P. 
-daidayy 

Xenpero-, 7, Ps.-Ignat. ad Magn. 

202 Zahn,+ 

Bapv-, 6, 9, Philipp. in Anth. P. 
pay, see Brugmann IF. 27. 260. 
B€pay, é, Ion,+ 


oxéy, sign. inc., Herodian 1.° 404. 
14 L. 
xat@-BAey, Archelaus Chers. ap. 
Ath. 409 C,+ 
xAey, Herodian 1. 404. 14 L. 
-krey, 6, 7 
vaxd-, Herodian 1. 246. 24 L. 
dXevpo-, Herodian loc. cit. 
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-KAGY, 4, q 
tupo-, Herodian loc. cit. 
? Boi-, Soph. fr. 932 Nauck. 
‘ Bot-, Soph. fr. 927 Nauck. 
8pv-rera, ryv, Cornelius Longus in 
Anth. P. 6. 191. 4. 
TOny, 6, Herodian 1. 404, 14, 2. 750. 
37 L. 
xoAm, 4, Hom.,+[VII. 435. 
ony, 4 “a sore,” Hipp. 1. 228. 6 
Kiihlew. 
ony, 6 (7, Diosc. 1. 68), a serpent, 
Arist. Mir. 846 b 11,+ 
ty, 6, Hom.,+ 
Tudyyeres, Eust. de Capt. Thess. 413 
Bekk. 
oxi, Choerob. in Cram. An. Ox. 2. 
258. 17. 
7Aw, 6, Schol. Theoer. 
aiyiAuy, 6, 7, Hom.,+ 
AiyrAu, 9, P. 
dpyihup, 6, 9, Nic. 
xviip, 6, Ar.,+ 
oxvif, & (pl. oxvides, Origen c. 
Celsum 5. 7), Stratt. 2. 790 
Mein.,+ 
{mvip, Choerob. in Cram. An. Ox. 2. 
258. 19. 
pup, 4, Od. 5. 256(?), Hdt.,+ 
épures: dadoi, Hesych. 
Opi, 6, Theophr.,+ 
Kevropures, P.[VIII. 334 
ow, 9 “voice,” Hom.,+ 
oy, » “sight,’’ Emped. 88 Diels. 
-o 
a-, 6, 7, Hesych. 


Tl? xaAx]e-, 6, 9, Pind. Paean 3. 


94. 
aid-, 6, 7, Hom.,+ 
Afé-, 6, P. 
16). 
di-, 6, 7, Hesych. 
7@i-, 6, IG. 4. 561.[VII. 432. 
Ai&-, 6, P.[VII. 427. 
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TWevdaih-, 6, Eust. (Th.). 
AevxaBiores, P. 
fovyxdioy, Interpol. Diosc. 3. 28. 
mpiomes, Hesych. [VIII. 336. 
tpi-oy, Hesych. 
Tpi-, P. 
Aovpi- (MSS. Aevpi-), Strabo 7. 
326; P.[VII. 427. 
oxad-, 6, Ar. [VII. 424. 
xnvadoy, Hesych. [VII. 425. 
B(eédores, Did. ap. Hesych.,+ 
myveroy, 6 (dialectic, wavéAoy), Al- 
caeus 48 Crusius,+ [VII. 424. 
TleA-oy, 6, P.[VII. 433. 
Bipr-, 6, 7, Hom.,+ 
KvKA-, 6, 9, Emped. 84. 8 Diels. 
€X(A)- (also day, Ero), 6, epithet 
of fishes and a kind of fish, Hes., 
+ [VII. 424, VIII. 336. 
é\A-, 6, 7 “mute,” Emped. 3 
Diels, + 
T&AA-, 6, 7 “invisible,” Theocr. 
Syrinx 18. 
*EAA-, 6, P. [VII. 426. 
KoAAoy, 6 “peg of a lyre,” Hom.,+ 
codAdoy, 6 “thick skin on animals’ 
necks,” Ar. fr. 486, 634 BI.,+ 
80A-ow, 6, 9, Hesych. [VII. 425. 
Aod-, 6, P. [VII. 426, 432. 
avOorow, 6, Eust. Hexaem. 
[VII. 424. 
oxodoy, 6, Hom.,+ 
MeAav-oy, 6, P. 
mav-, 6, 4, CIG. 7603. 
Ilav-, 6, P. 
t?waxdvoy, sign. inc., pap. Tebt. 1. 
214. 
jv-op, 6, 4, Hom., + [VII. 427, 
VIII. 340. 
*Hy-, 6, P. 
daiv-, 6, }, Ps.-Manetho 4. 239,+ 
Paiv-, 6, P. 
oty-, 5, 7, Hom.,+ [VII, 422. 
Otv-, 6, P. [VII. 432. 


(Th.) 
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mapv- (also mwépvoy, képvow), 6, Ar., 
+ [VII. 235-244, 424. 
Srépv-, 6, P. 
éroy, 6, Aesch. fr. 304 Nauck,+ 
[VII. 425. , 
"Eroy, 6, P. 
firoy, 6, LXX De. 14. 17 (v. 1. 
érora). 
{@dp-oy, 6, IG. 7. 3172 [VIII. 339. 
*AAkdp-, 6, P. 
xdp-, 6, 9, Opp. 
Xdp-, 6, P. 
xedpoy, 6, Python p. 811. 12 Nauck, + 
épow, Hesych. [VII. 425. 
dép-o, Hesych. [VII. 424. 
*Aép-, 6, P. [VII. 427. 
yepyepoy (or yepyéAow), Hesych. [VII. 
424, 
pép-oy, 6, 7, Hom.,+ [VII. 427. 
pép-, 6, Arist., + [VII. 425. 
Mép-, 6, P. [VII, 427. 
} *Hmep-, [VII. 427. 
orép-, 6, 9, Soph. [VII. 423. 
T@ép-, IG. 12. 2. 450. 
cipoy, 6, Arist. (vv. Il. dépowa, pe 
pora) [VII. 425. 
Kéxp-oy, 6, P. [VII. 433. 
kadatpoy, 7, Hom.,+ 
vap-oy, 6, 7, Hom.,+ [VII. 427, 
[VIII. 340. 
Nwpormes, P. [VII. 432. 
oda- (MS. céo-), Hesych. [VII. 424. 
péoo-, Hesych. [VII. 425. 
Spv-, 6, Ar., + [VII. 424. 
Apv-, 6, P. [VII. 426, VIII. 340. 
eipvora, tov “far-seeing,” Hom., 


+ [VII. 421 f. 
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evpv-, 6, 4 “‘far-sounding,” Poeta 
ap. Plut. 2. 1096 A. 
Moy-, 6, P. [VII. 433. 
yw, 6, Hom.,+[VIII. 336. 
yépyw, Hesych. [VIII. 337. 
mwAvy, 6, Diph. Siphn. ap. Ath. 356 
E,+ [VII. 434. 
kuv-ovmes* dpxto, Maxeddoves, He- 
sych. [VII. 424. 
‘Pup, ‘Pues, "Apures, P. [VIII. 336. 
@dpuy, 6, P. [VIIT. 339. 
yew, 6, Hes. fr. 61 Rz.2,+ [VI. 200. 
TAevxd-ypuy, 6, CGL. 3. 188. 29, 
258. 16. 
?rw, Helladius ap. Phot. Bibl. 
279. 
? rpo-rwy, id. ib. 
iy, % (6, Eust. 1426. 57; pl. ra dara, 
Plat. Crat. 409 C), Hom.,+ 
"OY, 6, P. 
wy 
dAa-, 6, 7, Synes. [VII. 429. 
dyAa-, 6, 7, Soph. 
xepa-, 6, 7, Maxim. Epirota. 
yoy, 6, Hesych. [VIII. 336. 
proy-ay, 6, 9, Aesch. 
yopy- 6, %, Eur. [VII. 428, VIII. 
339. 
ag-, 6, 7, Hesych. [VII. 429. 
kvifow, Hesych. 
Ow, 6, Hdt.,+ 
iw, 6, Nic. fr. 18 Schn.,+ 
Tépi-wy, 6, 9, Max. Epirota. 
xo, 6, Arist. ap. Ael. N. A. 15. 28, 
Ath. 391 C, Theognost. A. B. 
1418,! Speusippus ap. Ath. 391 
C. 


1 Herwerden, s.v., proposes to emend Theognostus so as to ascribe the spelling 


oxwy to Aristotle and the spelling cay to others. 


Aelian and Athenaeus, however, 


say that Aristotle drew a distinction between two varieties of owl which he called 
oxwy and kwy respectively. This can hardly be a broken reflection of the distinction 
between oxy and deloxwy which is found in H.A. 9. 617 b 31ff.; for Aelian mentions 


that also. Cf. Hoffmann Maked. 47. 
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Koy, 6 
éXix-wy, 6, 7, Hom.,+ [VII. 422. 
rerpaeXix-, 6, 7, Hesych. 
xépx-, 6, a kind of ape, Manil. 4. 
668 [VII. 424. 
xépx-, 6 “knave,” Aeschin.,+ 
Képx-, 6, P. [VII. 427. 
oxo & oxwmrrns, Herodian 1. 404. 
20 L. 
oxo, 6 “owl,” Hom.,+ 
dei-oxwy, 6, Arist.,+ 
yAavk-oy, 6, 9, Pind. 
Ady, 6, Hesych.[VII. 425. 
1? dv6d\-wy, Debrunner IF. 23. 23 
without ref. 
aipd-Awy, 6, Ps.-Hipp. 21. 328 
Kihn.,+[VII. 425. 
Ovpadr-wy, 6, Ar. Ach. 321, ete.,+ 
(VII. 425. 
qpep-drwy, 6, 7, Galen (Th.). 
vuxt-dAwy, 6, 97, Ps.-Hipp. 21. 227 
Kuhn, +[VII. 429. 
tad-wy, 6, Pallad. (Th.).[VII. 425. 
mapa-BrAwY, 6, 7, Hom.,+ 
éuBr-ay, 5, 4, Soph. ap. Phot. R. 
16 f.,+ 
xuvo-BAwy, 6, 7, Hesych. 
tro-Bray, 5, 4, Eust. (Th.). 
tped-wy, 6 (or pédov), CGL. 4. 
258. 12, ete.[VII. 425. 
fieA-, Act. SS. Iun. 7. 245 A. [VII. 
425. 
aiyiA-, 7 “wild oats,’’ Theophr.,+ 
[VIT. 425. 
aiyiA-, 7, a kind of oak, Theophr., 
+[VII. 426. 
puptiiwy, Hesych.[VII. 424. 
pur-oy didros, 6, 4, Hesych.[VII. 
428. 
Pid-, 7 (or PAwmis; see Fick BB. 
22. 47), P. 
éyxi-Awy, 6, Galen 19. 438 Kithn 
[VII. 425. 
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cAdy, 6, Hdt.,+ 
dpxi-, 6, Plut. 
éyi-, 6, Ps.-Polemo (Th.). 
Buno-, 6, Lye. 
yuvaixo-, 6, Lyc. 
Kvxd-wy, 6, P.[VII. 427. 
KvxA-, 6, %, Parmenides 10. 4 
Diels, + 
-KiKAwy 
ovy-, 6, Eust. 
Aawpo-, 6, Alciphr. 3. 15. 
puco-, 6, Eust. 
devdpoxdA-wy, Epiphan. Physiol. 
102 Antwerp. [VII. 424. 
otpoyyva-, 6, 7, Schol. Verg. (Th.). 
tupa-, 6, 7, Nic.,+[VII. 429. 
por-, 6, Hyperid. fr. 200 Blass, + 
(VII. 425. 
madaopwr-, 6, CGL. 2. 392. 37. 
"AXp-, 6, P.[VII. 427. 
vay, 6, 7, Hesych.[VII. 425. 
év-@ra, Hom.[VII. 422. 
dppev-wy, 6, 7, Eust. 827, 29. 
"Iv-, 6, P. 
xerauw-, 6, 9, Pind.,+ 
Paiv-, 6, P. 
dav-, 6, 4, Soph. 
oiv-, 6, 9, Soph.,+[VII. 423. 
Oiv-Gzes, P.[VII. 432. 
Sivwy, P. 
kvoy, 6, 9 “blind,’’ Anton. Mon. 
1223 [VII. 425. 
xv-wy, 6 “beast,” Nic.[VII. 424. 
xixv-, 6, Hesych.[VII. 424. 
pov-, 6, 7 (wovv-, Aesch.), Aesch.,+ 
pov-, 6 (=odvaros), Ael. [VII. 424. 
Kdpv-, 6, Cat. Gk. Coins Ionia 53. 
48. 
xwv-, 6, Theophr.,+[VII. 426. 
dxivww, 6, Theophr. H.P. 7. 11. 2,+ 
xov-wy, 6, Batrachom. 199, Aesch., 
+[VII. 424. 
Kor-, 6, P. 
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-Kovoy 

toivo-, CGL. 3. 258. 34. 

depo-, 6, 9, Luc. 

poy, UF Hom.,+ 

Nrap-wy, 6, 7, Philox. 2. 1 Crusius. 

Spay (also Spey), sign. inc., Clem. 
Al. 3. 39. 10 Dind.,+[VIII. 334. 

xapal-Spw, 7, Diose. 3. 102,+ 

vdp-wy, 6 “dropsy,” Hipp. 23. 724 
Kiihn [VII. 425. 

t8p-, 6, 9 “dropsical, Ps.-Hipp. 22. 
511,+[VII. 425. 

tduvdp-, 6, 7, Theod. Stud. 1256 D 
Migne. 


Kp@zes, Androtian fr. 57 Miller 


[VII. 427. 

tavp-oy, 6, 7, Orphic hymn in 
Miller Mél. de Liter. Gr. 453. 
32. 

evp-, 6, 7, Herodian 1. 247. 20 L. 

Eivp-, 6, P. 

Kdoo-wmes, P.[VII. 427. 

xpvo-, 6, #, Eur. 

ev-, 6, 9, Soph. 

modv-, 5, #, Did. Al. 392 C Migne, + 

pu-, 6, 9, Arist. 

pu-, 6, Aesch.,+ 

Mv-, 6, P. 


oBep-, 6, 7, Orph. H. 
xapai-pur, 9, Plin.,+ 


pay: aos, Hesych.[VII. 435. 


Worps IN ¥-; GEN. -dos 
The gender is indicated if it is known 
meXeO0-Bay, 6, 7, Herodian 1. 246.  Sxipay, 6, P. 
12 L.,+ karpAup, 4, Ar.,+ 
mAwbo-Baw, 5, 4, id. ib. vida, thv, Hes. 
TkodAaw, CGL. 2. 188. 45. oxvides, Origen, + 
dpvo-, Hesych. s.v. ima, CGL. 3. taval, Choerob. in Cram. An. Ox. 2. 
18. 4,+ 258. 19. 


typay, %, sign. inc., Herodian 1. 404. ypwy, 6, Verg. E. 8. 27,+[VI. 200. 
13, ete. 


ta-ypay, 6, 4, Theod. Stud. 440 C 
Migne. 


Worps IN -¥; Stem UNKNOWN 
The gender is indicated if it is known 


fay, 9, Cratin. Min. 3. 379 Mein.,+ 

TAdy, sign. inc., Herodian 1. 404. 13, 
525. 19, 2. 10.3 L. 

pay Opveov 1, Herodian 1. 404. 12, 
491. 8, 2. 182. 10 L. 

xvaw, 6, Herodian 1. 404. 12 L. 

dpa, sign. inc., Ar. fr. 588, 665 BI. 

?fny, Anton. Mon. 1610. An. Ox. 2. 263. 

Aap, 7, Hesych. orw, sign. inc., Herodian 1. 404. 

oxoi, Hesych. 17 L. 

?épup, Hesych. 


xopup (or -vy ?), 6, Hesych. [VIIT. 340. 

fapy (Bentley; MS.: fay), sign. inc., 
Clem. Al. 3. 38 Dind. [VIII. 334. 

?xpe(u)y, MSS. inferiores Arist. H. 
A. 4. 8. 5344 8. 

dvoy, Hesych. 

Toxw, sign. inc., Choerob. in Cram. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
(CP. V. 326-56; VI. 197-215, 450-76; VII. 420-41, VIII. 65-87.)! 


Worps IN -8n AND -Ba 


tAwBa, Itinerarium ab Edem Para- @duBy, Ninos Romance A 4. 22 f. in 
disi 33, 38 in Rh.M. 65. 606 ff. Hermes 28. 172 f. 
(wo8ocrpa By), Hyperid. Fr. 62 Blass. {3¢éBn, IG. 2. 789 a 71, 790 a 16, 
paBa: péyas pdBos, xai Td civybes, ete. 
éomptov, Hesych. - TaepopdBy, late medic. (Castelli). 
*HBn, P. TxpvBy, Vett. Val. 40. 31 Kroll. 


Worps IN -8ns AND -8as; GEN. -Sov 


tAwBds, Amm. Marcell. 23. 6. 21. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Et. 

f’AdwuBds, id. ib. Wtb.] 

[paABas. Undoubtedly borrowed, t30as (or SoBds, -ddos), SGDI. 3160. 
as suggested V. 331. Trianda- [Bovas is a Thracian word accord- 
phyllidis, Die Lehnwérter der ing to Tomaschek Sitzungsbe- 
mittelgriechischen Vulgirlitera- richte d. wien. Akad. 131. 1. 16. 
tur 13, gives qadBds from Delete also in V. 338 1. 13.] 
Latin falvus. This late Latin fAicypvBys, IG. 12. 8. 63. 17, inser. 
form occurring CGL. 4. 345. Eph. Arch. 1911. 12. 133, 15. 
23 is itself of Germanic origin. 111, ete. [VIII 340. 


Worps IN -8os AND -Sov; Gen. -Sou 


(xdAAaBos) “peg of the lyre,” Plut. (&@vpayBos). Some support for the 
2. 1030 B. theory (V. 330) that the vari- 
évaBos = évnBos, Theocr. ation of the second member of 
dxpaBos = dxpnBos, Theocr. 8. 93. this compound from the un- 
(iwdorpaBos), Vett. Val. 110. 6 Kroll. compounded OpiauB8os was due 
t&apraBos, ov, pap. Oxy. 7. 1031. to the influence of Ovpaos, etc., 
TiudpraBos, ov, ib. is furnished by Jo. Lyd. de Mens. 
KaoraBos, P. 1. 2: OpiapBov dvopafov of Avovi- 
(KorraBos), SGDI. 4702 b 16. gov Oepamrovres THY moumnv ard 
tToppnfos, coin of Hierapolis in Phry- trav Oipowv Kai Tdv idpuBwv oiovie 
gia (Head Hist. Numm. 675). TOV CKoppaTwV, doaver Ovpciap- 
T@urednBos, IG. 12. 1. 107. 2. Bov. 
TpedAAoepnBos, pap. Oxy. 9. 1202.17. — tvuxrépew Bos, ov (MS.; Kroll vu«ri-), 
trapépnfos, IG. 13. 3. 340. 19. Vett. Val. 16. 11. By haplology 
+ BabvorBos, ov, Eust. (Herw.). from sq. 
[BapvoABos. See Herwerden.] (vuxrepipeuBos, ov), Ptol. Tetrab. (Th., 
(weAtapBos), Cercidas Cyn. 4. 1. 7 Soph.). 
in pap. Oxy. 8. TSxopBos, BCH. 27. 13. 1. 12. 


1 The arrangement follows that of the word-lists, but corrections to the discussion 
are included. Lemmata in parentheses are not to be added to the word-lists. Severa 
s-stems are included for convenience. Articles in square brackets involve deletion. 
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(rvpBos). Persson, Beitrage zur in- 
dogermanischen Wortforschung 
584, doubts the current theory 
that this word contains Indo- 
European -guo- (so V. 326). He 
sees instead a labial suffix, and 
compares tvdy, a material for 
stuffing pillows, which would 
then stand in the same relation 
to it as xopudy to xdpupBos, etc. 
(ef. VI. 214 f.). 

(orpoyyvAdAoBos, ov), Theophr. H.P. 
8. 5. 2. 

(paxpdroBos, ov), id. ib. 

TP AcipopBos, inser. Eph. Arch. 1911. 
18. 37. 
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(AvieBos). The meaning “wave” 
(V. 328) is carried back to the 
first century B.C. by the phrase 
prcicBov épBpeucfovra in the 
hymn to Isis in IG. 12. 5. 739. 
166. 

TxvBés, Macedonian for xvdds, Orion 
(Hesych.). 

[BotBos, f.1., Theocr. 14.17. Delete 
also s.v. BuBds, and V. 334 1. 
16.] 

témBopvBus, Vett. Val. 
Kroll. 

tériAwBos, ov, Vett. Val. 180. 2 
Kroll. ; 


184. 31 


WorDs IN -$7 AND -da 


(rudy). Persson, Beitrige zur in- 
dogermanischen Wortforschung 
482, 566, connects this word 
with OIsl. Dafa “hill,” Lat. 


tiber, tufa: Lat. tu-m-eo, ete. 
In that case it should be added 
to the list of I-E. words with 
suffix -bh-(VI. 197 f.). 


Worps IN -¢ys AND -das; GEN. -dov 


{'Iooypadys (or ivoypady), Diog. 
L. 6. 15; see Pohlenz Hermes 
42. 158. 


[Ovedas is a Persian name, cited 
from Ctesias by Photius. De- 
lete also in VI. 207 1. 1.] 


Worps IN -dos AND -dov; GEN. -dou 


(avyypados, 4), SGDI. 4 Messenien 
Nachtr. 44. 16. 

(cvpBoraoypados, ov), pap. Thead. 
10. 22. 

(i&¢ypados, ov), pap. Giessen. 1. 8. 4. 

(apoypados, ov), Erotian 138.7 Klein. 

(Soyparoypados, ov), SGDI. 4516. 1. 

tSxvAndos, inscr. Eph. Arch. 1911. 
13. 135. 

(Wij-dos, 9), Doric pa-dos, is surely 
to be connected with ypd-o, 
Wu-w, Yo-pds, etc. Probably it 
was at first an adjective mean- 
ing “rubbed small, broken by 
rubbing” or “rubbed smooth, 
polished.” It should be added 


to the list in V. 202ff. See 
most recently Persson, Beitrige 
zur indogermanischen Wort- 
forschung 655. 

tMevaéjndos, inser. Eph. Arch. 1911. 
15. 128. 

(oxdpidov), Marc. Diac. 62. 23 Teub. 

(ypidos “net”). The doubt about the 
genuineness of the word (VI. 210) 
is removed by E. M. 241. 28 ff.: 
yptros: tO Sixrvov.... Td 8 
avrd Kal ypipos xadeirar. . . 
Aé€yovras ypipor Kai 7a Sixrva Kai 

7a ouprocumxa Zyrjyara. The 

relationship of ypizos and ypidos 
remains obscure. 
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(rigos, rd) “marsh,” is plausibly 
connected with ridtos “thin 
stool” by Persson, op. cit. 464, 
566. If Italic Tiber and Tifernus 
are related the labial suffix is 
Indo-European. For the stem- 
form cf. édados, rpvdos (VI. 198), 
oréphos, and xéAvdos (below). 

(woAdos), Erotian 111. 11 Klein. 

Txpornotyoupos, ov, Cercidas Cyn. 2. 
2. 4 in pap. Oxy. 8. 

TApurrovodos (probably for -voGos), 
inscr. Kretschmer Vasenin- 
schriften 10 f. 

tavarpodor, 76, late medic. (Castelli). 

Tépeirpodos, ov, Soph. Ichneutae 6. 19. 

(Boravorpopos, ov), Schol. Eur. 


Phoen. 647, 1571 Schwartz. 
(Yevdoaogos, ov), Schol. Luc. 119. 12 
Rabe. 
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(@iArcWodos, ov), Tatian. Or.ad Graec. 
4. 13 Schwartz. 

([o]répgos, 7d). Persson, Beitriige 
zur indogermanischen Wort- 
forschung 4387, 442, 865, con- 
siders this a variant of orépudos 
similar to cépdos: aépidos (cf. 
VI. 203). For the stem-form 
ef. under rigos (above). 

Tkowoxparnpdoxudos, ov, Cercidas 
Cyn. 1. 2. 10 in pap. Oxy. 8. 

(xéAvgos, 7d). Persson, op. cit. 227, 
plausibly connects OHG. helawa, 
MHG. helwe, helewe “chaff.” 
On the stem-form, cf. under 
tidos (above). 

(Auvov'os), pap. Giessen 1. 40. 2. 27. 

(xopupos), IG. 4. 926, 17, ete. Cor- 
rect also in VI. 204, 1. 23. 


WORDS IN -1n AND -17a 


(évrvmn), pap. Giessen 1. 12. 6. 


WORDS IN -17S, -1rdas 


{Padoras, SGDI. 1428 a. 


Worps IN -7r0s AND -7rov; GEN. -7rov 


T(poBepwres, ov), Orphic frag. ap. 
Athenag. 20. 
(uoppopwros, ov), Artemid. 2. 36. 


TéyyeAorpdcwrros, ov, Egyptian poet 
in Rev. d. Et. gr. 24. 444. 17. 


Worps IN -f 


(ddpwy, wos). Other medical terms 
in -w7-, beside the special group 
listed in VII. 431, are dAawy, 
dAaOmis, duBAvwirds, KvaY, KUKAW- 
mov, povar, pvwirds, puvwmias, 
puuralo, vo, dfvwrds, ruprday, 
tromov, trwralw. In view of 
the close historical connection 
between medicine and philoso- 
phy, it is interesting to note 
that of 20 words in -w7- citable 
from non-Ionic prose of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, no 
less than 13 are furnished by the 
philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, 
CotumsBi1a UNIVERSITY 


and Theophrastus (see the list 
printed by Aly, Glotta 5. 71). 
The physicians and philosophers 
united with the poets to prolong 
the life of the obsolescent stem 
-WT-. 

Aly’s attempt (loc. cit.) to 
confine words of this type to 
the Central Greek dialects is 
certainly not borne out by the 
evidence. It is hardly fair to 
cite place names in Northeastern 
Peloponnesus and the usage of 
Attic poets and philosophers in 
support of this theory. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A NOTE ON THE AUGMENT 


An article recently published in this Journal (VII, 4) has drawn atten- 
tion to some difficulties of the augment. Of the points raised not all can be 
profitably discussed here. In some questions it would be unseemly for me 
to meddle. For instance, anyone who is dissatisfied with the augment in 
similes must revise the work of Professor Platt; or if he has his doubts about 
the iterative, he can correct the grammar of the late Dr. Monro. In other 
cases, such as the augmentation of the main body of aorists and imperfects, 
the dispute is béyond the compass of a short paper, where it is impossible 
to enumerate the examples. Dr. Shewan will agree that in such matters 
there is no need for haste or alarm. If there are more augments than I 
made out, they will not run away; if there are fewer, no false examples can 
now be foisted into the text—that possibility has been past for some centuries. 
But there are some uses so comparatively rare that their occurrences can be 
enumerated; where this is so, it will be possible to debate the facts. Some- 
times the facts themselves are conceded by Dr. Shewan; here we can reason- 
ably argue the interpretation. In this way discussion may be restricted to 
four points. 

a) The extreme rarity of the temporal augments like that in jicey may 
be taken as a test case. Clearly, the explanation must be partly metrical. 
But is the explanation purely metrical? If it is, why are forms like dpovce 
unknown in the similes? Or let us ignore the similes, and suppose that 
dpovee is a purely scansional form, motived by the dislike of spondees. Our 
troubles then begin all over again. When spondees are fairly caused by the 
sense of a passage, there is no clear avoidance of them. To take simple 
instances, closed trochees are often used as spondees (rapadv deéirépovo, || 
Tapaov odds, etc.); so too, scansions like || rév 8é, || rod dé, etc., seem quite 
normal. If then the augment in narrative was from the first felt as part of 
the sense, it is not easy to understand the taboo of dpovee. But let this 
pass, and in spite of forms like éfjye, jyetro, eoxe etc.,! let us suppose 
that spondees of the type jxovae were especially offensive. Is it not inter- 
esting that these offensive spondees are relatively much commoner in the 

1The forms are (Iliad, narr.) alrewd, dud’ adrév, dudécrayv, dtovro, “Apni, avroio, 
Efovro, elaHrOe, ExBadde, Exwadro, Exmimrov, éx Toto, éfadris, the, eEfpxe, (ékixe?), 
tumdrnro, és péooor, ebdyor, etpyor, ebxovro, Barby, Hyeiro, Fyov 5é, Hvrnoe, jparo, 
iipmate, jus re, Opuce, terxe, ttovro, inact, iueptév, trmeor, (tpiccr), loravro, tpOua, 
otxverxe, Srdowiv, Spcacker, SacovTo, odddcde, obracKke, oboe, bouin, Skrewpe, Spor 
(genit:), drdwoe, Spvuvro, wpuaro, Scarro, Scavro, 
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narrative of the Odyssey, and that the use becomes so far enfranchised that we 
actually find scansions like jvexer || Oepdrwv? Or if this is still not signifi- 
cant, does it not become so when we find in the Odyssey an increasing plenty 
of other unnecessary spondees? when we find the alternatives in -o- and 
-go- less exactly handled? when we see spondaic datives in -eoor (types 
mavreco. and |dvdpecow) going up by leaps and bounds? Does not an 
inference suggest itself ? 

b) Tenses with syllabic augment followed by dé. Dr. Shewan urges 
the improbability of an amphibrach standing after the weak caesura. 
Especially for amphibrachs beginning with a vowel the conditions are quite 
unfavorable—so unfavorable, he says, that we must not be surprised at the 
non-appearance of || €@yxe 5€ or anything of the kind in the whole narrative 
of the Iliad. Very good indeed; rpidpaxpov ye Oovppyverpa. But it 
gives rise to a puzzle; for if type || €@nxe dé is so reassuringly improbable, 
why is type || éyepe 5€ so startlingly actual? In the Iliad without B?, 
etc.,! (narr.) there are no less than ten instances—E 496, Z 105, A 213, 
P 544, P 552, éyape S€; P 615, duvve 5€; 3% 35, dxovoe 8€; N 27, dradrc 5€; 
O 361, epee 5€; T 386, depe dé (add I 189, p 216). 

Leaving Dr. Shewan and the ungrateful Homer to settle this trifle 
between themselves, let us look at other instances of the syllabic followed 
by 8€. The explanation of their rarity is to be this: the aorist followed by 
5€comes most often at the beginning of the line; only aorists with two initial 
consonants can give syllabic augments at the beginning of the line; so we 
may expect to find that the syllabic followed by 8¢ is rare even at the begin- 
ning of the line. Very good again. But why is the syllabic followed by S¢€ 
relatively rare here? Among uwnaugmented aorists there are in the Iliad 
without B?, etc., some 300 starting the line; of these about 160, or 8 in every 
15, are followed by dé. Of augmented aorists in the same position there are 
42 instances;? only 6 of these are followed by 8€ (add 1 ydp). Was there not 
some dislike of the syllabic followed by 5€? The dislike was perhaps slowly 
weakening; for in the Odyssey (narr.), of the 20 augmented aorists* at the 
beginning of the line, 10 are followed by 8€ (add 1 yap). Just for fun, let 
us take a peep atu, «x, A, w. Here there are 14 augmented aorists starting 
the verse; 10 of them are followed by é¢. Homer is so thoughtless in 
distributing his examples. And there are things of which he will give no 


1 The books B 484-end, 9, I, K, ¥, and Q are split off from the Iliad, and are called 
for short B?, etc. 


2 Leaving out words like %5payoy and éordearo, my list is A 46, B 101, 279, 
467, 4479, E83, 108, 309, Z 375, 468, A 397, 848, M 461, N 389, 520, 543, 608, 677, 
= 179, 392, 452, 519, I1 314, 322, 334, 585, 639, 701, P11, 303, 334, Y 61, 262, 280, 
282, 477, ® 70, 145, 548, 551, 601, X 463. 

3B 427, y 454, €392, 444, 1 234, 0304, 326, v 55, & 34, 50, w 12, « 97, 7 448, 
x 17, 116, 121, 332, w 102, 392, 441. 


4 484, 541, « 97, 148, 220, 310, 397, \ 24, 35, 208, 390, 471, 615, uw 169. 
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sure narrative examples at all—none of type éBy & (€Bav 9 dpa, év 8 dpa yu 
etc.) after the weak caesura, none of types érdyn 8’, éropev 8’, exrov 8 dpa, 
etc., after the strong. Now look at « 397 and at 230. Odd little facts, 
these. Odd too the chance that type éxéAevoe 5€ standing after the heph- 
themimeral will always scan the other way about—TI 259 (érdpous 8? xéAevee) 
A 584, P 596 (Aavaots S¢ PdBnoe), © 407, 0 547. T381=Y 444 is a shift 
from xexdAvrro & dp’; and in © 389! those who care to look can still see 
the poet either nodding or winking. 
c) The aorist with viv. This is my list:? 


I) aug. 1) certain a) A354, 418, B274, 1439, A12, E882, 
H 330, © 500, 1 426, A 362, 363, M 271, 
0719, P 153, 3111, Y 449, 450, ©82, 
X 15? 0235, 685, 8817, 829, p 456, 567? 
w 259? (ef. A391). 
B) ¥ 406, B 28. 
y) A507, B 240, 4.179, ©370? N 78? 772, 
2 95, P 173, X 18, a 182, 241, 8 727, 6330, 
1495, €371, 2223, p 524, +369 (ef. 
A 663, 6 13). 
2) uncertain—T 405, 415, E423, Z338, 1118, 519, 
> 267, 293? W333, 2401, a 43, 194, 
x 43, o 268, 270, w 66, p 568, r 484? x 29. 
1) certain —A 445, B 114=I 21, © 367, K (117), 406, 
N 453, X 252, 604, 0 641, 236? £172, 
.516, v303=2233. (cf. r 181). 
2) uncertain—B 82, I 700, K 124, Y 350, ® 80, 8 209. 
The following are ignored—I), 1), a) E 823, Z 126, 3 292, 406, X 236, 
0 642, a 235, « 304; I), 1), y) 1,344, 
A 279, X 104, p 319, w 354; I), 2) 
y 55, 225; ID), 1) 1344, 0721, 
S 102, 0 223. 


Outside the similes and gnomes there seems to be no use which shows any- 
thing like the same degree of augmentation. Can we not infer that it is the 
meaning of viv which is the cause here, and that just as a true present sense 
makes the aug. necessary, so a strong reference to the present makes the aug. 
desirable? And even if we cling despairingly to épjxev and dvfjxe, must 
we not see a difference between the figures for the Iliad without B?, etc., 
and those for B?, etc., or for the Odyssey ? 

d) The true past aorist in speeches. The issue here has been a little 
confused by the use of the term “dialogue” of which Dr. Shewan seems to 


1 Pretty clearly a shift from e.g., ras é OUAUprow, yédace 5€ oi, etc. 
? Any corrections or additions would be most thankfully received. 
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take a view perhaps suggested by the practice of Macaulay or of Nestor. 
However, let us not be delayed by a discussion of words, but agree simply that 
the augment is more plentiful in ‘“‘dialogue.”” There are three natural ways 
of looking at this. We may suppose that the augment was a tense-sign— 
a sign not of past but of present reference. Then since the present-reference 
tense properly belongs to the speeches, we should expect that these would 
show more augments. This is the view taken by myself; and it fits the facts 
very well. But it has a fatal objection; it would establish a difference 
between the Jliad and the Odyssey! In the latter the present-reference tense 
is perhaps a shade less augmented than in the Iliad; but the narrative within 
the speeches, which in the Iliad was still treated very well, now shows a 
great rise of augmentation. For example, let us split off from the drdAoyoa 
the introduction and the interlude and all the inset speeches: what is left 
is narrative,! and it is a kind of narrative which shows relatively many more 
augments than the narratives in the speeches of the Iliad. Clearly, this 
will never do. We must try another way of accounting for the augment in 
speeches. Well, let us suppose that the augment is dramatic. This will 
suit dialogue very well; but it has the rather awkward consequence that all 
the aorists in the similes are especially dramatic, while, e.g., in the battle- 
pieces of A and of II there is a distinct lack of dramatic tenses.2 Driven 
from this, let us last try the hypothesis that the augment has something 
to do with the first person (as in éué). On this view, a narrator speaking 
of himself ought to use more augments than when speaking of others. This 
would do perfectly for the dwréAoya, but hardly for some other passages. 
The similes are as impersonal as anything can very well be; they should 
have no more right to the augment than plain narrative has, Again, Nestor’s 
great speech*® in A is faithfully concerned with himself; but the ratio of 
augmentation approaches that in good narrative, and contrasts—beautifully, 
I nearly said—with the dréAoyo. Of course it is none of my business, but 
if I were concerned to defend the Unity, I should not admit statistics, and 
I should not deny them; I should ignore them. That way, and that way 
alone, vixd Tov dravra Adyov. 

The above are four principal points in the theory of the augment. The 
absence of the augment in type dpovee is not purely metrical, though the 
preservation of the type is undoubtedly helped by the meter. In the Odyssey 


1When the dmrédo7vyoa are so treated, Dr. Shewan imperturbably calls them 
dialogue; you see, they have so many augments. 


2 To suppose that the augmented aorists in narr. are the more dramatic is an 
experiment worth trying; it gives delightfully comic results. 


3I mean the “dialogue” which distracted Patroclus and drove him to his death- 
In technical points this is the finest speech in Homer, and no doubt gave a great 
impetus to such mimetic work, in which Nestor keeps up his reputation as a raconteur, 
but scansionally and linguistically he degenerates—ovd’ dpa oi ts 00 otn mdpos Ecxev 
évl yraurrqor yévuoce. 
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even this help cannot keep back the tide. The syllabic augment was at first 
still felt as a compounded element; and a tense so augmented could not well 
be followed by a conjunction. But at the beginning of the line there is a 
good deal of pressure to motive this use; the Iliad already has some examples 
(4 out of the 7 are in NBO). In the Odyssey this use is relatively three times 
as common; further, a speech-type is thr:st into narrative; and a new type 
appears in the speeches. 

As regards the meaning of the augment, we can see that though the 
prefix was apparently just compatible with past tenses, it was disliked with 
these; on the metrical evidence the majority of unaugmented forms is very 
large. This view of the sense is reinforced by the fact that the true present 
aorist must have the augment; there is also the unsolicited testimonial given 
by viv. In the Odyssey the augment with past tenses is rising; the freer 
use of amphibrachs (type €6yxe) is a noticeable point. The old stubbornness 
of the iteratives is probably due to their special meaning; the treatment of the 
tense, as of many other things, is conventional in the Odyssey where the rule is 
at last broken. In the speeches, past tenses show a marked rise of augmenta- 
tion. In many matters, both linguistic and scansional, the speeches, never 
so exact as narrative, diverge strikingly in the Odyssey. An explanation of 
this fact is badly needed. 

Dr. Shewan ends with a perplexing appeal; let me end with a plain 
avowal. Any case, however good, is generally damaged by overstatement. 
To avoid this, my reckonings of doubtful points were very often contrived 
so as to favor the Odyssey. For example, elision of the dat. sing. in -« 
was not counted as precluding the augment; this helps the Odyssey. 
Dibrachs in -ev (type Badev) were not counted as certain, except in the 
bucolic; this helps the Odyssey. The form efce hardly occurs in early work, 
and it is only in early work that éoce is demonstrable; the assumption of 
éooe helps the Odyssey. There is perhaps some evidence to show that 
compounds were treated differently in the Odyssey, which has nothing to 
gain from any reckoning based on this. The introductions and resumptions 
of speeches were treated as a distinct class; they are a distinct class, but not 
so distinct in the Odyssey, for that is their home. In many such ways the 
difference between the two epics was a little covered over. Of course, in 
my paper there must be blunders and slips and oversights;! but they must 
be luxuriant indeed if the main positions are to be refuted. 


J. A. J. Drewitt 
Wapuam CoLieGcp, OxForD 


1Class. Quar. VI, 2, p. 111, 1. 16, should read ‘‘éros ¢dro is only found once, 
v 111 (speech 6 370).” 

The narrative imperfect with syllabic augment is followed by 6¢ five times— 
P 86, Z 295 =o 108, v 255, y 369. Of these P 86 presumably stands for @xpee 3’, 
and this for éx 6¢ £€. (Class.Quar., ibid., p. 104). 
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THE WIFE OF GAIUS GRACCHUS AND HER DOWRY 


We are told by Plutarch, C. Gracch. 17, 4: ras otoias airav (sc. the 
Gracchans) dwédovro tpds 7d Syuoovov. “Ameirov St wrevOeiv tais yuvaki: riyv 
8 Tatov Acxivviay xal tis mporxds dreotépyoay. 

The statement has been generally accepted: Mommsen, II*, 127: ‘aus 
dem Vermégen der getédteten oder verurtheilten Hochverriter, das bis 
auf die Mitgift ihrer Frauen confiscirt ward,” etc.; Leo Bloch, Soziale 
Kémpfe im alten Rom, p. 115: ‘der Wittwe des Gracchus nahm man 
selbst ihre Mitgift. 

Confiscation of a wife’s dowry is, however, a most extraordinary measure, 
which it would be difficult to parallel in the entire course of Roman history 
except in those cases in which the wife is charged with direct complicity in 
her husband’s guilt. Did the senate actually carry out such a measure here ? 

It may be noticed, in the first place, that the senate need not have 
specifically ordered the seizure of Licinia’s dowry, in order to cause her to lose 
it. The dos, of course, was in possession of her husband up to the moment of 
his death. If the commissioners who were to carry out the confiscation took 
possession of all the property apparently belonging to Gaius Gracchus, they 
must necessarily have seized the res dotales as well in which Gracchus had only 
ausufruct. Licinia would in this case very effectively have been deprived of 
her property, although it could not be said to have been confiscated. 

But we should have to admit the substantial accuracy of the report, if the 
dowry of Licinia had in this way been lost, even if there had technically been 
no confiscation. If however, the seizure was legally repudiated, the case is 
widely different. A passage which has seemingly been overlooked may throw 
light on the whole situation that followed the murder of Gaius: 

Dig. 24, 3, 66, pr.: ‘In his rebus quas praeter numeratam pecuniam doti 
vir habet, dolum malum et culpam eum praestare oportere Servius ait. ea 
sententia Publii Mucii est: nam in Licinnia Gracchi uxore, quod res dotales 
in ea seditione qua Gracchus occisus erat, perissent, ait, quia Gracchi culpa 
ea seditio facta esset, Licinniae praestari oportere.”’ 

The passage comes from the 6th book of Iavolenus’ commentaries on the 
posthumous writings of Labeo. Either through Labeo or directly, he quotes 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus (probably the de dotibus), and from the same source, 
the actual decision of Publius Scaevola himself. This is of course, incom- 
parably better authority than either Plutarch or, indeed, any of his sources. 
We are dealing, as a matter of fact, with a contemporary record the trans- 
mission of which possesses unimpeachable authenticity. 

It is clear that Licinia gets her dos back, or part of it. She does not lose 
it, either as a matter of law or fact. Plutarch is, therefore, wrong. The 
error probably arose from a misunderstood account of the suit of Licinia.' 


‘The suit would further settle the question of who Gaius’ wife was. Plutarch, 
following the majority of writers, makes her name Licinia. Nepos (Plut. Tib. Gr. 21, 2) 
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But there are difficulties in the situation. Licinia sues, probably by the 
usual actio ret uxoriae, for the recovery of her dowry. But whom? Who 
had the property which formed part of her dos? Mommsen (op. cit.) states 
that the temple of Concord was erected from the proceeds of the Gracchan 
confiscations. This is nowhere stated in the sources. If the confiscated 
property was treated, as similar property was later in the Sullan proscriptions, 
it was sold at public auction like booty taken in war. Now, Licinia, in case 
of a divorce could have sued her husband for the return of her dowry. In the 
case of his death, his heirs. To whom could she look for relief, when, by the 
confiscation of Gracchus’ property, the hereditas, as far as it was material, was 
destroyed? Evidently to those to whom the estate was knocked down by 
the auctioneer, to Gracchus’ successors in title. 

But in this case the res dotales were no longer in existence. It was accord- 
ingly not a fundus that was concerned, but personal property. Appian tells 
us (i. 26): 6 88 Sjpos abrav [sc. ‘Tpdxyou cai Pdrdxxov] ras oixids Sinpwae. 
Appian means, to be sure, not the djuos proper, the plebs Romana, but 
the hired thugs who formed the main part of the consul’s forces, or possibly 
the non-Roman riff-raff of the city which seized the occasion to plunder. 
However that may be, the res dotales were gone. Licinia sues those who bid 
in the estate at the auction. Perhaps one man purchased it in bulk. The 
defense is that the res have perished by accident. By a rule of law, the 
husband or his successors in title are liable for losses incurred by gross 
negligence or the various species of fraud comprised in dolus. The case goes 
before a iudex—in this case, the pontifex maximus, Publius Scaevola. His 
decision is that, as Gaius was primarily responsible for the riot in which the 
goods disappeared they were lost by his culpa, Licinia was, therefore, 
entitled to compensation from the estate. 

The reasoning seems strained. As a matter of fact, the impartiality of 
Scaevola might easily be challenged. He was a blood-brother of Publius 
Crassus Mucianus, who had become by adoption a brother of Licinia and 
was, indeed, her quasiguardian after Gaius’ death. Scaevola, himself, we 
remember as the drafter of Tiberius’ landbills and as consul in 133 B.c. when 
he refused to countenance the illegal proceedings of the senate. That some 
utterances of his, afterward, indicated little real sympathy for the Gracchans, 
may have been shifty prudence or the caution of the trained legalist. This 
decision, probably, was a characteristic political move on his part. 

We are not told when the case was decided. Evidently long before the 
reaction in favor of the Gracchi which sent Rupilius Popilius Opimius and 
others into exile, for the responsibility for the riot is placed on Gaius. We 
stated that she was a daughter of Decimus Brutus Gallaecus. The same statement is 


made in the Liber Memorialis of Ampelius (18, 4), probably from Nepos. Gaius may 
have married twice. 


1 Cf. the case of Antony when Pompey’s property was sold (Cic. Phil. ii. 64). In 
the same oration (§ 62) Antony is called, to be sure ironically, the heres of Pompey. 
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cannot suppose that actual necessity impelled a woman living under the roof 
of the Crassus who was surnamed Dives, to sue for such meager personalty as 
could have been carried off or destroyed in a riot. We shall best understand 
the case as an attack on Gaius’ enemies, directed by one to whom fine dis- 
tinctions and forced interpretations were no new thing (cf. De Leg. ii. 53; 
Gellius 17, 7, 3). It qualifies our ideas of the orgy of violent repression, in 
which we are told Opimius indulged after the slaughter on the Aventine to 
know that the ordinary processes of law might be instituted against the 
victors, and that the pontifex maximus, as iudex in a private case, did not 
hesitate to defy the resentment of a party, already impatient of his precision, 
(cf. Plut. Tib. Gr. 19,3; Val. Max. 3, 2, 17) by a strained application of a rule 
of law. 


Max Rapin 
Newton Hiax ScHoou 


New York City 


NOTES ON JUVENAL 


In the Classical Review, XXVI, 22, Professor Paul Nixon briefly dis- 
cusses Juvenal 7. 127-28 and 8. 4-5. In both passages, he says, Juvenal is 
really seeking to draw a picture of grandeur, of wealth and high position; 
into both passages he injects incongruous elements, by introducing epithets 
which suggest rather dilapidation: curvatum, lusca, dimidios umerosque 


minorem. In both passages, then, Juvenal to some extent defeats his own 
intentions; “In neither case is the poet able to refrain from irrelevant 
sarcasm.” I am not so sure that the sarcasm is irrelevant; in both cases the 
satirist is having his fling at the same point, that in the estimation of the 
general any appearance of gentility, however sorry, has weight. 

But I prefer for the moment to accept Professor Nixon’s point of view, 
and to cite some other passages of Juvenal more or less akin. In the third 
Satire Juvenal is arguing with might and main that there is no place in Rome 
for an honorable poor man. Examine now carefully 46-48: 


me nemo ministro 
fur erit atque ideo nulli comes exeo, tamquam 
mancus et exstinctae corpus non utile dextrae. 


The satirist implies that every provincial governor and every comes of such a 
governor is a fur: hence he himself will never be comes of a governor. All 
this occurs in a lamentation of the difficulty of getting on at Rome! Hence 
it is clear that Juvenal is saying in effect, most illogically, “‘I am an honorable 
man and so I never get a chance—confound it—at dishonorable gains! 

In 1. 189-40 we have 


Nullus iam parasitus erit! Sed quis ferat istas 
luxuriae sordes ? 
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parasitus is a fine mapa mpooSoxiav for cliens (cf. 126-38, and especially 
the mention of clientes in 132; in 132-34 throughout clientes is subject). 
Now, Juvenal in Nullus iam parasitus erit! is dealing with a grievous calamity. 
But, since he is repeatedly a sophisticated rhetorician lost in the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, or, to paraphrase Friedlander’s admirable account, in 
his Einlettung, 48-50, has extraordinary tangental capacity, he passes at once 
to Sed quis . . . . sordes, with its very different tone. The whole passage, 
then, runs thus: “Soon, oh woe of woes, there will be no parasite (client) !— 
But thank the gods for that! no one could stand being a parasite (client)!” 

It goes without saying, however, that Juvenal is not alone in allowing 
incongruous elements to slip into his verses. There are striking instances, for 
example, in Seneca’s Medea: see my note on Seneca’s Medea 350-60 in the 
Classical Review, XVII, 46. I noted there also that in writing regio deserta 
siti in Aen. IV. 42 Vergil had allowed his narrative instinct to betray him 
into introducing something out of place in his catalogue of the difficulties and 
dangers besetting Dido’s realm, and that soporiferum, the epithet of papaver 
in Aen. IV. 486, falls under the same general category. 


CHARLES KNAPP 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


ON ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS vii. 7. 11496 31 ff. 


The accepted text reads: 

5 cal rd Onpla obre cddpova ore dxbdkacra Aéyouev GAN’ F kara peragdopdy xal 
ef rive (re?) SAws AAXo wpds Adro Sagdépear yévos Tav SLSwv bBpe nal cwapywple xal rH 
maupd-yov elvac> ob yap Exe mpoalpeciy odd Noyioudy, GAN’ efdornxe THs picews, Howep 
of parvduevor TOv dvOpdmrwr. 

I think that the context here requires us to read odde égé€ornxe for dAAd. 
But whether I am right or not in that conjecture, there are difficulties in the 
passage which the accepted interpretations only gloss over. 

Aristotle is demonstrating that dxéAacros and owdpwv do not, in the 
proper sense of the words, apply to animals. The ydp clause gives the 
reason, and has as Andronicus Rhodius saw, no reference, of course, to the 
virtual parenthesis dA’ 4... . eva, which may therefore be pro- 
visionally ignored. The grounds, to anticipate, are briefly two: animals 
neither (1) possess deliberation nor reason, nor (2) can they even be spoken 
of as beside themselves or out of their (natural) wits like madmen. This 
reading yields the sense required by the context, and is subject to only slight 
objections, which will be explained away in the sequel. The received text 
sounds plausible, but is really impossible, I think. I see but one way to 
defend it. We may assume that yap does after all refer in very elliptical 
fashion to the clause dA’ }.... elva. The meaning then would be 
that exceptionally lewd or voracious animals may be metaphorically spoken 
of as dxdéAacra like madmen, because they do not possess reason but have 
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degenerated from nature. This, however, is a desperate remedy, for it 
assumes that normal animals possess rpoaipeois and Aoywwpos, which is not 
the fact, and which Aristotle denies by implication in the next sentence: 
éAdarrov 5¢ Onpiorns xaxias (xaxdv) poBepwrepov dé: od yap duepOapra rd Bed- 
tuTov, womep év TH dvOpwrw, GAX’ ox éxa. That is, the savageness of the 
brute is less of an evil than moral turpitude, but a more terrible thing. For 
the best part is not corrupted, as happens in man, but (the creature) does 
not possess it. This is surely an affirmation that animals lack Aoy:opds 
and zpoaipecrs altogether. 

The commentators, modern and ancient, never quite face the difficulty. 

Grant says: ‘‘It is not quite clear what is meant by ééornxe ris picews.”’ 
Fritsche gives no light. The Greek paraphrasts betray uneasiness. Aspasius 
writes: dA’ éfeornxe, dyoi, ris picews, Tovrértw ouxe Tots eLeoryKdo. Tis 
pioews Kai powounevos Tov dvOpwrwv, and this is virtually Grant’s explan- 
ation. The Anonymus says: od rotré pnow ore ew tis picews Tov ddAdyou 
éyevovto Kai Aoyixnv pow eaBov, GAN’ Ste Ta Onpia. éoixace trois &errnxoor 
THs Pvoews Aro potvouevois. Heliodorus paraphrases GAAa wavty THs Pioews 
Taurys addeornKev, OorEp Of porvopevor TOY GvOpwrwv and this is the interpre- 
tation of Andronicus Rhodius, who uses the same words. Stewart (II, 186) 
comments thus: 


étdornxe Tis picews, Gomwep of patvdueve TOY dvOpwrwy—Ramsauer is wrong, I 
think, when he makes rowira yévn rdv f$wv the subject of é&ornxe, and adds— 
‘“‘Cogitatur igitur generalis quaaedam omnium animalium sana natura, a qua non- 


nulla genera (rapa gto.) degeneraverint.”” The subject of ééornxe is the same 
as that of @xe in the line above—viz., Ta @npla—all brutes generally, and the 
meaning is that the normal condition of brutes resembles that of madmen in being 
without the consciousness of those limits which define the ‘nature’ of rational 
beings. The term ¢vcews must be regarded as coloured by its proximity to 
mpoalpeory and doyioudy, just as Puotxal above is coloured by its proximity to 
dvOpwmivat, 

Stewart then cites the Paraphrase and the Aldine Scholia. 

Burnet (p. 317) comments as follows: “dAX’ ééornxe x.r.A. This goes 
closely with ef re dAws diahepe x.7.A. The negative sense of duadépe justifies 
dAAa. The meaning is that exceptionally lascivious, destructive, and omni- 
vorous yévy are rapa piow or tépara. For the phrase éficracGar ris picews 
in this sense, cf. Hist. An. 488 619 yewvaiov 7d py evordpevov éx THs avrov 
pvicews, Rhet. 1390 b 28 ééiorara ra eda yevy eis pavixwrepa 70n. Aristotle 
is thinking, then, of animals that have “run wild” or degenerated. He 
cannot mean to say that all brutes égéornxe ris Picews, as Stewart says.” 

But all these renderings either attribute impossible meanings to words 
or evade the main difficulty. "Egéornxe ris dicews does not mean tavrys 
THs pvoews nor <orxe Tois éSeornxoor.. And éféornxe cannot mean wavry 
déornxev in the sense proposed. It is uniformly employed by Aristotle 
to denote not the total original absence of a quality, but the defection or 
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degeneration from it, the loss of it by deterioration or temporary éxaracis. 
His employment of the word may be illustrated by Cicero De Finibus ii, 
11. 33. ‘‘bestiarum vero nullum iudicium puto. quamvis enim depravatae 
non sint, pravae tamen esse possunt”; and by Eusebius Praep. evang. vi. 
10. 4: Kai Hv wodAa edn exOéobar qyiv rdv Lown arwa Tis Picews pH Svvdpeva 
éxorhvar rodiv Oavpacpov tapacyeiv ipiv édivaro. 

Burnet’s examples do not, I think, justify his interpretation. The 
first, Hist. animal. 4886 19, is a general definition of yewatoy and has 
little relevance. The passage Rhetor. 1390 6 28 does not refer to animals 
at all but to families of men, and merely says that the degeneracy of the 
clever families leads to instability and excitability of temperament—mad- 
ness, in short. But I find no evidence that Aristotle did speak or could have 
spoken of whole species of animals as rapa dvow or répara. Nor have the 
species of which he is thinking “run wild” or degenerated. They are wild 
by nature, and the suggestion that they have ‘“‘run wild” is merely an 
unconscious endeavor to lend plausibility to the meaning assumed by Burnet 
for ééornxe here. He is right in his final statement that Aristotle cannot 
mean to say that all brutes ég¢ornxe ris pvoews, and that is what necessitates 
some such emendations as that which has been proposed. 

Aristotle’s meaning, then, is that madmen may in a sense be said to be 
not cwdpoves or sound-minded because they have lost reason; animals may 
not, except by a still bolder and different metaphor because they never had 
it to lose. 

But it will be said that Aristotle does not regard mad men either as 
in the proper ethical sense of the word dxéAaora. That is true, and it is 
an objection to the proposed reading, but not, as we shall see, an insuperable 
one. Strictly speaking, the dxéAacros or licentious man is he who in full 
possession of deliberative reason pursues the pleasures of the dxparys, the 
incontinent, because the corruption of his (moral) nature sets before him 
a wrong téAos. And the madman who has lost reason is like the brute, 
dxoAacros, only in the metaphorical sense. But this subtlety is not and 
could not be consistently observed. In the last analysis the dx«éAacros 
himself owing to his judicial blindness ([uy] dpOodogetv epi tiv dpynv) has 
been deprived of right reason (1151 a 19). Aristotle recognizes that in 
common parlance dkparjs and dxdAacros are often synonyms (1145 b 16) 
and practical ethics is perhaps more concerned with the two kinds of dxpacia 
called doOévea and mporérew according as the incontinent act is or is not 
accompanied by (the opportunity for) deliberation (11506 19). Now the 
incontinent under stress of sudden or overwhelming desire are (like madmen) 
éxotatixo( (1151 a 1) and this use of éxoratixds mapa tov dpOdv Adyov is 
loosely extended to include also the other kind of incontinence, doOéveia, 
where deliberation is possible but reason is overcome in the end (1151 a 21, 
11456 10). Thus éxorarixds is carelessly employed for these three kinds 
of failure of reason: (1) madness, (2) dxpaoia due to surprise of irresistible 
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wabos, (3) dxpacia generally where reason yields even after deliberation to 
émOvpia. or waBos. The only case which it does not cover is the ultimate 
metaphysical problem of the obscuration of reason in the dxdAacros in 
relation to the right apprehension of the réAos. In this general sense of the 
words, then, Aristotle could say that animals are not properly cw¢@pova or 
the reverse, because they neither have reason nor have lost it, ééornxe. 
The addition deep of pawopevor is precisely the kind of careless writing 
that meets us throughout Aristotle. It directs our attention to the more 
specific meaning of éféornxe or éxoratixds when only the broader meaning 
isin point. Or we may express the same criticism differently by saying that 
paxvopevor. is an unfortunate illustration because though the incontinent 
are in a sense mad, and the madmen may more fittingly be denominated 
incontinent and licentious than the brute, yet strictly speaking the term 
dxoAacros applies to neither. 


PauL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Sappho und Simonides. Untersuchungen iiber griechische Lyriker, 
von ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. Berlin: Weid- 
mann’sche Buchhandlung, 1913. 


Professor Wilamowitz sacrifices his long-cherished design of editing the 
fragments of the Greek lyric poets to the more pressing if less attractive 
duties of the editorship of the inscriptiones Graecae. The present volume of 
studies he regards as a part payment in bankruptcy of his old debt. We 
should rather describe it, to follow up his metaphor, as the declaration of a 
big dividend, the cutting of a large and juicy “melon” for the international 
company of stockholders in his manifold interests. 

The reviewer cannot undertake to criticize or even catalogue the wealth 
of instruction and suggestion packed in these three hundred and twenty-three 
pages. He can only give a general account of the topics treated and call 
attention to some of the most interesting new ideas and interpretations. 

The introductory essay on personality glances at Wilamowitz’ favorite 
Carlylean idea of the controlling influence of great men, but is mainly con- 
cerned with the historians’ endeavor to comprehend and interpret the sig- 
nificant or typical personalities of Greek literature. Of Homer we know only 
the name, and, as Wilamowitz believes, the father-land, Smyrna. Hesiod 
displays a conscious personality, but as we know his environment only from 
his own writings we perhaps individualize him too much. The Bohemianism 
of Archilochus suggests Villon and Paul Verlaine. But he is distinguished 
from this type by the severe classicism of his form, and we do not know 
whether his moral recklessness is naiveté or calculation. Bacchylides 
possesses no personality. Pindar is the first man whose inner development 
we can follow. Plato deliberately conceals his personality. Sappho—the 
entire essay is mainly an introduction to Wilamowitz’ reinterpretation of this 
most fascinating personality of all, which occupies the sixty pages of the two 
following studies. In brief, the true Sappho is the honored poetess and the 
noble womanly form of the Munich vase and the Platonic epigram, not the 
hetaera of Greek comedy nor the worse-than-courtesan of Gallic pornography. 
In justification of this faith Wilamowitz repeats and supplements Welcker’s 
analysis of the tradition whose chief document is the Ovidian epistle. Then 
from a reinterpretation of the two great odes and the new fragments he draws 
a brilliant if partly divinatory picture of Sappho’s school to which the 
daughters of the noblest families of Asia Minor and the Aegean resorted. 
The soul of her poetry is its expression of her inner relations to these pupils 
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—the pure and passionate woman’s yearning for a more intense and lasting 
love than careless happy, selfish, youth here today and gone tomorrow, can 
return for the devotion of parent, teacher, or older friend. In her this senti- 
ment that is neither gpws nor diAia, but gpws diAcas, the feeling known to 
some men and to so many solitary women, finds its perfect and consummate 
utterance for all time. Of this the misunderstood legend of her love for 
Phaon is a conscious or unconscious allegory. Phaon or Phaethon is ‘‘eve’s 
one star,” the bright cold beauty, unresponsive to the infinite yearning which 
its aspect awakens in the lonely heart. This association of ideas or feelings 
Wilamowitz illustrates not only by his well-known interpretation of Euripides’ 
Phaethon but by references to Goethe and Frau von Stein, and the corre- 
spondence of Frau von Humboldt. An English reader would think rather of 
Keats’s last sonnet, or Longfellow’s only love-poem, ‘‘The Evening Star,’’ or 
the lines spoken by Sappho in Swinburne’s Anactoria: 


Like me the one star swooning with desire 
Even at the cold lips of the sleepless moon. 


From these heights of feeling we drop with sudden descent to a critical and 
technical chapter on the dialectic forms of Lesbian lyric, with a warning to 
future editors against riding too hard the hobby-horse of Aeolic yiAwors and 
recessive accent. 

The knightly Anacreon who fought the Thracians, the Anacreon whose 
statue stood near the statues of Pericles and Xanthippus and whose history 


may be divined from the possibly genuine epigrams, was early forgotten. The 
Anacreon of tradition, the Anacreon of the vases and the Anacreontea is the 
old bard of love and wine whose vers de société were sung like scolia at 
Athenian banquets. Wilamowitz interprets several of these ‘‘Kinder des 
Moments,” and reconstructs in fancy the situations that may have given 
them birth. Common to the Lesbians and to the Ionians Archilochus and 
Anacreon is a direct lucidity and classic simplicity of style akin to comedy 
which Wilamowitz proceeds by means of well-chosen examples to contrast 
and compare with the sophisticated and alembicated style of choral lyric, 
dithyramb, nomos and tragedy. 

The four studies of Simonides fill nearly a hundred pages. The first 
begins by reminding us that Simonides belongs to and formed his art in an 
older generation than that of his rival Pindar, and proceeds to study his style, 
his life and the origins of the anecdotal biographical tradition in the investi- 
gations of the scholars of the first two or three Hellenistic generations after 
320. The second chapter, first published in 1898, reconstructs from Plato’s 
Protagoras and interprets the scolion to Scopas. Plato’s application to this 
poem of the hair-splitting distinctions between yevéoOa: and clva is a 
conscious or unconscious sophism. Simonides’ famous self-contradiction is 
an intentional self-correction for the emphasizing of his point that we must 
not expect perfection of man. ovd€ pou éupeAcws 7d Tlirraxeov véemerar 
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means “‘verkehrterweise wird von mir das Wort des Pittakos anerkannt.” 
Professor Wilamowitz still holds that the Protagoras was written before the 
death of Socrates, and that it is a poetic and dramatic picture of Athenian 
life from which it is idle to attempt to distil any philosophical significance or 
scientific result. The third section is also a reprint of the famous Gottingen 
essay on ‘“Simonides der Epigrammatiker.” To this is added as a fourth 
section a brief study of the pre-Alexandrian epigram with special emphasis on 
such epigrams as may possibly be attributed to Simonides at least in the sense 
that they were found in a Simonidean volume which Wilamowitz assumes to 
have existed. Simonides, he thinks, undoubtedly composed short sym- 
posiacal and occasional poems that in the broader sense may pass for epigrams 
though they never stood on a stone. The probable authenticity of the 
beautiful Geraneia epigram is assured, he thinks, by Callimachus’ imitation. 
He reaffirms his emendation of rjAe for 778e in the last line; and prints the 
text as follows: 
hepln Tepdvea, xaxdv déras, dpeder “Iorpov 
THre Kal ée Devddwy paxpdv dpav Tdvacy 
phde wédas valey Dxipwuxdy oldua Oardoons 
ayxea vipouérvns dul MePoupidios. 
viv 5 8 pév év wébvrox xpvepds véxus, al 5 Bapetay 
vauTirlyy Kkeveol THE Bodo. Tagor. 


Professor Mackail regards this as a real or imaginary inscription for a ceno- 


taph. Professor Wilamowitz finds in it an occasional poem, the occasion of 
which he reconstructs as follows: Simonides walking over the Via Mala of 
Geraneia sees the corpse tossing in the waves below, and curses the mountain 
which hinders him from descending to give burial to the unknown, who now 
will be honored only by some far-away cenotaph. This is ingenious, but 
impairs the pathos of the poem as I have always felt it. The absence of the 
name does not, I think, forbid us to assume that Simonides knew the dead 
man, and sympathized with the grief of those who mourned at his empty 
grave—a motive of frequent occurrence in the anthology. To modern feel- 
ing, indeed, the 0 pév whose reference we understand only too well is even 
more pathetic than the name would be. So in In Memoriam XVIII Tenny- 
son writes: 
’Tis well, ’tis something we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid. 
And surely it is as cause of the shipwreck and death that the mountain is 
cursed, and not merely as hindering the recovery of the body. This connec- 
tion of thought is implied in the use of viv 8, as appears more explicitly in 
the ov yap dy clause of Callimachus’ imitation: 
Spere und? eyévovro Goal vées - od yap av *peis 
maida Aoxrelda Surodkw éorévoper. 
viv 8° 6 ev ely adt mov péperar véxus, dvtt 3’ éxelvov 
otvoua kal Kevedy ofjua mapepxdueda. 
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My conception of the poem is roughly indicated in the following version, 
where I read, of course, dpeAes and r7d_: 
Ah! would Geraneia thy mist-veiled foreland 
Far from the cruel Scironian main 
Looked out on the desolate steppes of the Norland 
Where Tanais rolls through the Scythian plain, 
Not here where Meluriad’s rock is lifting 
Its snow-strewn glens o’er the ruthless wave 
Where his cold body is tossed and drifting 
While we make moan at an empty grave. 


The reading r75« and my free interpretation of it by “we” are justified I 
think by Callimachus’ wapepyduefa and several epigrams of the anthology 
in which kinsmen or friends or passers-by look with grief or sympathy on the 
empty grave. Cf. Anth. Pal. vii. 652; vii. 497, etc. In most, I think all, of 
such cases the deictically indicated cenotaph is the center of reference of 
the poem. 

It is impossible to abbreviate further the closely reasoned argument for 
the existence of three poets claiming the name Stesichorus, or the discussion 
of their dates and relations to the extant fragments. Wilamowitz no longer 
shares the view that Stesichorus strongly influenced the development of the 
heroic legends before Simonides and Pindar. His conclusion seems to be 
“ignoramus” though not necessarily “ignorabimus.” We must pass over 
the interesting and instructive interpretation of Pindar’s Abdera paean, and 
Solon’s Elegy «is éavrov. The studies entitled “‘Mimnermos und Properz,” 
and “‘ Horaz und die griechischen Lyriker” are reprints. Although Professor 
Wilamowitz disclaims the intention of editing the Greek lyric poets, he has in 
fact in this volume edited, translated, and interpreted no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their text in a fashion which it will not be easy for any future editor 


to better. 
PauL SHOREY 


Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde. Von L. Mirrets 
und U. Witckxen. 4 Teile. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 1912. 
M. 40. 


It might occur to the busy reviewer that this, the first work to do for 
the non-literary papyri what Dittenberger’s Sylloge did for the Greek inscrip- 
tions, has two parts, one historical and the other legal, largely because of the 
accident that of its editors one is primarily a historian and the other primarily 
a jurist. This initial impression might then be confirmed by the publisher’s 
announcement that each part, and, indeed, each half of each part, is complete 
in itself and may be purchased separately. The idea of having to do with 
two chrestomathies and not with one might further seem to the hasty critic 
a nuisance: he might regret not to find the legal documents distributed under 
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their proper historical captions, and the work reduced by the omission of 
duplicates or enriched by wise substitutions. He would, however, be in 
error if he persisted in this prejudgment. For while all the documents in the 
two volumes have some historical interest and some of the most valuable 
historical records, like the famous edict of Caracalla of 212 a.p., appear only 
in the juristischer Teil, so considerable a group of the texts selected, and, 
indeed, so large a mass of all the papyri thus far discovered, are intelligible 
only when construed in terms of law and procedure that their segregation 
is anything but accidental or undesirable. We ought, in any case, to rejoice 
that the first aids to the interpretation of papyri—the so-called Grundziige— 
are twofold, substantial and formal, and that it has been found possible to 
combine in a single work the rich experience of a historian and a jurist, 
both of whom are not textbook-makers, but second to none in the depart- 
ment of papyri-studies which they respectively represent. After the 
English dioscuri, Grenfell and Hunt, there are no names more renowned in 
the brief annals of papyrology than Wilcken and Mitteis. 

The student of private law will be able to do his work, if he wishes, with 
the second part of the chrestomathy alone. The historian fares less well, 
since he must go outside the volume apportioned to him for many of his 
most significant documents. Neither of them can dispense with either part 
of the Grundziige, since the study of the papyri, with whatever end it may be 
undertaken, cannot be prosecuted to advantage without the explanations 
presented in the two parts. These two volumes are a golden bough to the 
explorer of what has hitherto been a particularly gloomy inferno. They trans- 
form spirits chattering in an exasperatingly familiar yet incomprehensible 
jargon into rulers with formulae, clerks with schedules, scribes with abbrevia- 
tions, priests with rituals, peasants with solecisms, and others with intelligible 
idiosyncracies. We are taught by these books to converse readily with the 
shades of men that once lived in a strange but real world. 

Hitherto the only possible approach to the papyri has been through 
the commentaries to the successive publications of texts. These, as is well 
known, are mainly the work of a small number of experts. The circle for 
which they are intended is a small one and of late its members have been 
much overworked. The future of papyri-studies depends upon the getting 
of new recruits, for whose instruction, however, the commentaries are 
altogether unsuitable. It does high credit to the organizing talent of Ulrich 
Wilcken that he created first a central organ for specialists in his Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung and now (with his colleague Mitteis) a course of study for 
beginners. 

The entire work is opened by the introduction to Wilcken’s part of the 
Grundziige, on bibliography, script, language, chronology, money, metrology, 
and like matters. Then four horizontal periods are distinguished—the 
Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic—and briefly characterized in a 
general historical sketch—the first chapter of Wilcken’s Grundziige. This 
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is illustrated by the first chapter of his chrestomathy. Thereafter follow 
both in chrestomathy and Grundziige eleven further chapters: ii, “Religion 
and Worship”; iii, “Education”; iv, ‘Financial Administration”; v, 
“Taxation’’; vi, “Industry and Commerce”; vii, “Agriculture’’; viii, ““Socage 
and Liturgies’’; ix, “Commissariat and Requisitions’’; x, “Postal and Trans- 
port System”; xi, ‘“‘Army and Police”; xii, ‘Aus dem Volksleben.” In 
each case the topics are treated and the accompanying texts arranged 
chronologically, the four great periods being distinguished so far as possible. 
Mitteis’ method is similar, the twelve chapters of his Grundziige and chres- 
tomathy being entitled: i, ‘‘ Prozessrecht der Ptolemierzeit”’; ii, ‘‘Rémischer 
Kognitionsprozess”; iii, “Die Urkunde”; iv, “Das Grundbuch”; v, 
“Schuldverschreibungen und Pfandrecht”’; vi, “Kauf’’; vii, “Grundstiick- 
pacht”; viii, ““Eherecht”; ix, ‘“Erbrecht”; x, “Vormundschaft”; xi, 
“‘Verschiedene Rechtsgeschifte”’; xii, ‘‘Gesetze.” 

These divisions are natural and helpful, though, on occasion, a single 
document, notably the prostagmata of Euergetes II of the year 118 B.c., 
is divided not only between the two chrestomathies, but also among several 
chapters in each. In any case this particular papyrus could not be printed 
in its entirety in a chrestomathy. Hence, whoever wishes to have it all 
together must inevitably consult the Tebtunis Papyri. The work under 
review is not a substitute for the monumental publications but a guide to their 
proper use. 

The Grundziige aims at more than this, however. The authors have 
endeavored to put in concise form the net yield of papyri-studies to the his- 
torical sciences, of which, as Wilcken properly insists, papyrology is simply 
a handmaid. And in this aim they have succeeded so admirably that all 
specialists are bound henceforth to make it fundamental for their work. 
Nowhere else can one find the conclusions and problems arising out of the 
papyri stated so clearly and at the same time so cautiously. On almost 
every page of Wilcken’s Grundziige suggestions occur for hopeful investiga- 
tions. 

I have found it impossible to test the accuracy of the authors’ work 
as editors in more than a few instances. There, however, the results were 
quite satisfactory. The text seems surprisingly free from errors of printing 
and transcription, and it is conservative in matters of conjecture and restora- 
tion. It is generally offensive to the eye, but that is because of the multitude 
of brackets with which papyrology operates. Wilcken and Mitteis have no 
special responsibility for the fact that a page of their chrestomathy looks 
like the page of an algebra. A glance at Capps’s Four Plays of Menander 
shows how they might have helped to eradicate a bad custom. 

The introductions to the texts, of which there are in all 822, 382 being 
legal, are generally brief but ample. They consist of a significant title, a 
complete bibliography, and just enough narrative to explain the situation 
presupposed by the document. The footnotes, on the other hand, are few, 
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and, as a six months’ trial has convinced me, insufficient for novices. Even 
in the publications of Grenfell and Hunt, which are intended for scholars, 
more corrections of misspelled words and misused cases, tenses, forms, and 
pronouns are given than in this chrestomathy for beginners. The footnotes 
supplied by Wilcken and Mitteis are good, but there should be more of them. 

It may be taken for granted that all who have a professional reason for 
knowing the papyri—I mean the historian, philologist, theologue, and jurist 
—will henceforth make the acquaintance of their subject through this work. 
It deserves, however, a wider public. The lover of Greek literature is less 
happily situated than the lover of Greek art. He has nothing by which to 
control his appreciation of his masterpieces comparable with the vase- 
paintings, tombstones, gems, terra cottas, frescoes, and graffiti which relieve 
the works of Pheidias and Praxiteles from their splendid isolation. The 
papyri bring him nearer to the natural mode of expression of the generality 
of Greeks than any other extant writings. They are at the same time the 
most intimate revelation we possess of the common acts and thoughts of 
men who, though resident in a foreign land among an alien people and them- 
selves oftentimes metis, are yet near enough to the ancient Greeks to make 
those teachers of the classics who ignore their ways and ideas do so at their 
own peril. The time is past when the ancient world lays its rich stores of 
human experience before all men of cultivation. But such of them as can 
still read Greek will find many things in this collection of petitions, letters, 
court records, marriage contracts, wills, official reports, and odds and ends 
to chuckle over, to wonder at, and to move them to pity and reflection. 


W. S. Fercuson 


Les institutions militaires de l’ Egypte sous les Lagides. Par JEAN 
Lxesquier. Paris: Leroux, 1911. Pp. xviii+381. 


The preface of this book is dated in October, 1908, the addendum in 
December, 1909, and the title-page in 1911. An interval of two or three 
years between the printing and the publication of a book exposes an author 
to serious risk, especially in a rapidly advancing subject like papyri studies. 
In this case, for example, M. Lesquier has been unable to use Rostowzew’s 
epoch-making Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, notwithstand- 
ing that it deals very closely with his theme and was issued in 1910. In 
another respect, too, the author rests at a disadvantage when compared with 
his critics: he was unable to use the Grundziige of Wilcken and Mitteis, which 
was printed in July-August, 1911. We hasten to add, however, that his 
general position is strengthened rather than weakened by the unseen work of 
his distinguished German contemporaries. : 

The need of a treatise like Les institutions militaires de ’ Egypte sous les 
Lagides is best proven by the reluctance with which Wilcken in his Grund- 
ziige attacks the subject without it. “‘Nur ungern,” he says, p. 382, 
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“behandle ich daher jetzt den Stoff, doch darf wenigstens ein kurzer Uber- 
blick hier nicht fehlen.” The earlier works by Paul Meyer and Schubart 
were premature; yet upon them the best summarization hitherto accessible 
—that of Bouché-Leclercq in his standard Histoire des Lagides—was largely 
dependent. A detailed study, based upon an exhaustive examination of the 
papyri, into the sources, organization, distribution, and employment of the 
Ptolemaic soldiers, yields to M. Lesquier this general result, that for the 
first time we are in a position to understand the relations, and the changes 
of relations, between Macedonians and natives in Egypt. We come thereby 
very close to the secret of the strength and weakness of the Ptolemies. 

In two notable particulars the practice of the early Ptolemies differed 
from that of the later. By both the standing army was farmed out; but the 
early kings kept it moving from dry or marsh lands, when it had reclaimed 
them, to other lands in need of reclamation, whereas the later kings let sons 
succeed fathers both in the army and in the farms which their parents’ labor 
and money had redeemed. The penalty was that the army became immobile 
and ceased to add to the rent-paying domain of its master. The other 
notable difference consists not alone in the fact that a higher grade of military 
cleruchs, the so-called catoecs, appeared in the second century B.c. when lots 
were given to policemen as well as to soldiers, but also in the fact that the 
natives were then admitted freely to both services. M. Lesquier, indeed, 
thinks that the pdyuo. were enrolled in the army from the beginning and 
that the much-discussed innovation of 218 B.c. involved the opening of the 
standing force to all classes of Egyptians. This seems to me unproven and 
unlikely. It implies the drawing of a distinction between the soldier caste 
and the other natives which must have been observable in many particulars 
had it really existed. To me it seems probable that the standing army of the 
Ptolemies was closed to the natives till the reign of Philopator. Their use on 
the fleet and in the transport service and occasionally in an army operating 
abroad was quite a different matter from keeping them continually under 
arms in Egypt itself. The proof of this contention is, moreover, found in the 
fact, established clearly by M. Lesquier, that after 218 B.c., and not before, 
the Macedonian and other foreign soldiers, despite the retention of their 
names and of their social, political, and economic status, were gradually 
absorbed by the natives. 

Responsibility for this disastrous issue is fastened too closely by 
M. Lesquier on the moral and political sluggishness of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
It was, indeed, a serious matter that this much overpraised monarch kept his 
troops employed for the last twenty years of his life cultivating his lands in 
Egypt. His successor could bring them so incompletely into action that he 
was forced to call the natives to his assistance when attacked by Antiochus 
the Great. The important point seems to me to be this, that, despite the 
danger which their prompt mutiny disclosed, the later Ptolemies were unable 
to dispense with Egyptian soldiers because the loss of their empire in 202-200 
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B.c. cut them off from the districts from which their predecessors had been 
wont to draw their supply of new troops. The serious dependence of the 
domestic policy of the Ptolemies upon their foreign policy has not, I venture 
to think, been stressed sufficiently by M. Lesquier. 

Three points noted at random will indicate how much this book offers to 
those who are not specialists in Egyptian history: (1) The normal infantry- 
man’s lot in Egypt contained thirty jugera, as did the holding of land given 
by Tiberius Gracchus to his new Roman soldiers. (2) The various ethne in 
the Ptolemaic army, like the Jews in Alexandria, were governed by their 
own laws. - (3) The sons of the Ptolemaic military cleruchs—oi rijs émcyovas 
—played much the same réle in the recruiting of the Ptolemies as the sons 
begotten by Roman soldiers from the women in the neighborhood of their 
camps—the so-called ex castris—played in providing the legions in the station- 
ary castra with suitable candidates for some of their vacancies. 

W. S. Fercuson 


The “ Argonautica”’ of Apollonius Rhodius. Edited with introduction 
and commentary by Grorce W. Mooney, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. 454. 

Mr. Mooney is a pioneer. The Argonautica has been frequently trans- 


lated into Latin, English, and other languages, but a commentary has not 
appeared for almost a century; and the exegesis in the editions of Hoelzlin, 
Shaw, Flangini, and Brunck-Schaefer is far inferior to the commentary pro- 
vided for many other classical authors in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The present editor offers introductory chapters on the poet’s life, the 
sources, the poem, other works of the poet, MSS, scholia, editions and trans- 
lations; his text rests on no independent collations, but is apparently his own; 
his apparatus criticus is culled from Merkel and others with some additions 
from the critical studies of more recent years; an appendix deals with the 
question of double recension, and with meter; there are indexes of proper 
names, of Greek words treated in the notes, but not of subject-matter. 

The purpose of the editor is not stated; we are not told whether he is 
addressing his work to scholars or to elementary students; he has provided 
a book that will immediately help the beginner in Hellenistic poetry and even 
the classical teacher who knows his Homer and Vergil, but has lacked 
courage to read Apollonius. Mr. Mooney, however, has made no effort to 
interpret, in the full sense of the term, either the poem or the poet. His 
introduction is a neat compilation of useful information; his notes give help 
in hard places, correct judiciously the translations of Way and others, the 
lexicons, and earlier editors, describe briefly Homeric and Apollonian usage, 
supply not a little in the way of parallel passages from earlier and contem- 
porary poetry with the usual stock of material from Vergil and Valerius 
Flaccus, and explain allusions to people and places. The value of such 
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comment to the reader who is making his first acquaintance with the poet is 
clear; equally clear is the need, from a different standpoint, of a penetrating 
study of Apollonius’ language and style not merely in comparison with 
Homer but with the Koine, of his art in comparison with that of Homer and 
Vergil, of all the many aspects of the poem,—-for example, the legends, the 
topography, the relation of the third book to the romantic narratives of later 
days. The editor has wisely refrained from so ambitious an undertaking; 
his one volume would have grown beyond the limits of the publisher’s endur- 
ance. We must, however, express some regret that Mr. Mooney shows no 
interest in these bigger things; so large a book might well reveal somewhere, 
if not always, a sense for the historical development of language or of litera- 
ture; instead of this, we seldom get more than the pabulum of the schoolboy. 

The textual apparatus is elaborate in comparison with that of the Oxford 
edition; it is compiled from earlier editions, chiefly Merkel’s. The editor’s 
thoroughness may be judged by the fact that, although about half a dozen 
papyrus-fragments of the Argonautica have been published since Seaton’s 
edition, the apparatus never records them; this would be only a technical 
defect if the papyri contained no addition to our previous knowledge; but as 
it is, Porson’s emendation in iii. 745 (which Mr. Mooney rejects) now has MS 
authority, Stephanus’ reading of iii. 909 and Brunck’s of iii. 263 are no longer 
merely emendations; furthermore, the condition of iii. 158 in the papyrus 
published in Hermes 35. 605 raises, perhaps, a new problem in the textual 
study of this verse; in any case, Gerhard need not have called his own 
emendation “tame and otiose’’: it now stands in a papyrus. Most of these 
papyri have appeared in the Oxyrhynchus series, which can hardly have been 
“unprocurable”’ at Trinity College. Mr. Mooney has printed at least three 
conjectures of his own (i. 517, 987, iv. 1647). He does not seem to have 
studied the textual difficulties, relatively few in Apollonius, very intensively: 
in iii. 882 he follows other editors in accepting Schneider’s dv, but the MSS 
reading ai is supported by the existence of of 5¢ 5 dAAo and ai dé 3) GAA 
as a tag at the end of verses in Apollonius (cf. e.g., iii. 872, 1170; iv. 
334), and dAcea in the next verse is dependent upon the preceding verb of 
motion. In iii. 892 he prints the MSS reading, as does the Oxford text, but 
Mr. Seaton marked it corrupt; Mr. Mooney makes strange sense out of it; 
he is right in saying that (uev is protected by 896; we may add to that part 
of his argument that we have noted (from Wellauer’s index) eleven other 
examples of iuev in the poem; in ten cases, as here, it forms the arsis of the 
first foot, or followed by an initial consonant laps over into the second foot; 
when we add to this, that in nine cases it is preceded by a verb of motion, and 
in six of these nine by the aorist of Baivw, may we suggest putting a full stop 
after événoa, and beginning the next verse with Bjv ivev, supporting the 
construction with per’ dvdipadow by Mr. Mooney’s reference to i. 648 
(though we do not fully share his view that this reference justifies the dative 
with werd after a verb of motion). Again, in i. 103 Mr. Mooney reads with 
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the MSS and many editors xowyv; but this would be the only case of 
xowés in Apollonius against sever examples of gévvds; xowds is not the 
epic word, as Boesch showed; nor does Mr. Mooney’s apparatus record that 
the scholia offer xe‘vyy as a variant and that Boesch, perhaps rightly, 
restores it to the text. 

It is easier to discover the sources of Mr. Mooney’s commentary than 
of Apollonius’ poem. His etymologies come from Curtius and Fick, his 
Homeric syntax from Monro, his general syntax from Goodwin. Of recent 
etymology we learn nothing; of Stahl, of Gildersleeve, of syntactical studies in 
Hellenistic Greek outside of the syntactical dissertations on Apollonius never 
aword. This can only mean that we shall find a comparison of the usage of 
Homer and of Apollonius, which is altogether desirable and helpful, but not an 
interpretation of the syntax and usage of Apollonius. Boesch interprets the 
forms in Apollonius; Mr. Mooney has used Boesch’s dissertation, but con- 
tents himself with describing forms; might he not at least refer to the pages 
of Boesch if he cannot afford the space for real interpretation? Many an 
optative is noted and described in its relation to Homeric and classical Greek, 
but of the Hellenistic optative the editor reveals no knowledge. It is inter- 
esting that the accusative appears with wepd{eav in iii. 10 contrary to 
Homeric usage and to Apollonius’ practice elsewhere, but the significant fact 
is that the verb takes the accusative in the New Testament. The informa- 
tion given is usually accurate and neatly condensed; but how may éo7epov 
in ii. 1251 be equated with xvégas in ii. 407 when the nominative éorepos 
in Homeric Hymns 18. 14 shows clearly the adjectival use? Would Mr 
Mooney have denied the idiomatic use of idwv in ii. 606, if he had read 
Radermacher’s discussion (Philol. 59. 596)? The editor has added much 
illustrative material in the form of parallel passages, both from his own 
reading and from the dissertations on Apollonius, most of which he seems to 
have assimilated; Hesiod and the Anthology he might have used to a greater 
extent without exceeding his allotted space; Apollonius’ use of ayyo: (note 
on ii. 81) should be compared with Hesiod Scut. 8, Homeric Hymns iv. 277; 
with éuwdraxes (ii. 396) cf. A.P. vii. 402. 3; with orehdvys (ii. 918) ef. 
A.P. vii. 482. 4, 488. 4; viii. 179; with ii. 933-34 cf. A.P. IX. 287. 3; with 
yvabpoto Kxatacyxouévy (iii. 128) cf. prehensa Cupidinis buccula, Apul. 
Met. vi. 22; with woduwoio (iii. 275) ef. A.P. vii. 485. 1; with iii. 1374 ef. 
A.P. vi. 122. 3-4. 

There are many passages in which the interpretation would easily lead 
to long discussion beyond the compass of a review, but in the main Mr. 
Mooney’s interpretations seem to ussane. The large amount of geographical 
commentary might easily have been eliminated by including a map; by this 
means space could have been obtained for intensive study of some aspects of 
either the language or the style of the poem. As it is, the “sunbeam” in 
iii. 756 is not carried beyond the Aeneid; that Ovid and Aristaenetus and 
Dio Chrysostom also employed the figure may not interest the schoolboy, but 
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fills out the history of the famous simile. Literary appreciation Mr. Mooney 
seldom attempts; iii. 747 may be ‘‘one of the intensely human passages in 
Greek literature,” but has it not also a taint of sensationalism that is truly 
Hellenistic? It is easier, however, to make reservations, corrections, and 
additions than it is to edit a Hellenistic poet who has long been neglected. 
Mr. Mooney has been courageous and, within well-defined limits, competent. 
He has made Apollonius accessible to a number of willing readers even if he 
has not contributed in any large measure to our knowledge of Hellenistic 
usage or of the many interesting aspects of Hellenistic poetry. 


Henry W. Prescotr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die sogenannten Sententiae Varronis. Von PreTerR GERMANN. III. 
Band, 6. Heft of Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums, herausgegeben von E. Drerup. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1910. Pp. 99. M. 2.80. 


In the Einleitung, pp. 1-6, the author traces the history of our knowledge 
of these sententiae, from the publication of part of them in certain works of 
Vincent of Beauvais, 1250-54, to the recension of the full collection given, 
in 1865, by A. Riese, on pp. 265-72 of his M. Terenti Varronis Saturarum 
Menippearum Reliquiae. In this valuable bibliographical survey the views 
of all who in books or articles have examined the collection are given. As 
early as 1624, it appears, the Varronian authorship of the sententiae, appar- 
ently attested by the ascriptions in the MSS, was questioned, but no one had 
exhaustively examined the matter. As late as 1856, Chappuis, in his 
elaborate discussion, had positively ascribed the collection to Varro; Riese 
had held that the sententiae were in part at least derived from Varro. Teuffel- 
Schwabe’ (see Warr’s translation, § 169. 2) and Schanz, I, 2%, 8S. 450, were 
evidently not ready to deny absolutely the Varronian authorship, though 
Teuffel-Schwabe, after quoting five sententiae from the collection, said, ‘It 
is true that all these sayings remind us even more of Seneca in style and 
spirit.” 

There was, then, room for a definitive discussion of the sententiae with a 
view to determining, if possible, the authorship of the collection. To this 
end Germann, on pp. 7-29, deals with the interrelation of the MSS, as the 
basis of an authoritative text. The conclusions reached seem unassailable; 
the problems were, indeed, simple. On pp. 30-42 the text of the 158 sen- 
tentiae is given, with an elaborate apparatus criticus, far more exhaustive and 
valuable than that in Riese. It seems regrettable, however, that the author 
did not indicate in his text, by typographical devices, departures from the 
MSS, and that he did not indicate, in a short conspectus lectionum, how 
far his text differs from Riese’s. The differences appear, in fact, in only 
about fifteen places; in general Germann’s text is the better. 
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On pp. 44-74 we have “ Bemerkungen zu den einzelnen Sentenzen.’”’ The 
author evidently did not aim to write an exhaustive commentary; many 
interesting matters of syntax and vocabulary are passed over. Germann 
was concerned primarily with the thought of the sententiae; he adduces 
parallels from Varro, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Publilius Syrus, and, above all, 
from Seneca the philosopher. Chappuis had already noted many parallels 
from Seneca without, however, realizing their bearing on the question of 
authorship; to these Germann adds largely. Valuable as this collection of 
parallels is, one gets the feeling that the author had early made up his mind 
that the main source of the sententiae was Seneca; at any rate he is most 
diligent in his quest for Senecan parallels. For example, on 138, Citra per- 
fectionem omne est principium, he fails to cite such an elaborate foreshadowing 
of the idea as we have in Cicero Brutus 69-71 (cf. especially 71, nihil est 
enim simul et inventum et perfectum). Perhaps, too, not sufficient allowance 
is made for the proverbial character of much of the sententiae or for the 
fact that, since the prevailing philosophy of our collection is Stoic, of 
necessity most clear-cut parallels will be parallels with Seneca. 

Pp. 75-84 deal with the sources. Here the hints scattered throughout 
the Bemerkungen are gathered together. Assuming that his collections of 
parallels is exhaustive (an unjustifiable assumption, I fear), Germann con- 
cludes that Varro is not the source or even an important source; there are 
few instances in which we can bring our sententiae into close and real connec- 
tion with Varro’s known words or thoughts. Again, not one author of all 
those who, down to the end of antiquity, derived their knowledge directly or 
indirectly from Varro, cites as Varronian a single sententia from our collec- 
tion. The many parallels between our sententiae and Cicero, Germann 
explains as due to the similarity of the philosophical problems handled both 
by Cicero and the sententiae; besides, in these cases we can regularly cite 
parallels from other Latin authors: in a word, we are dealing merely with 
stock themes. There are points of contact between the sententiae and 
Horace, as with Ovid; once, in each case, there is use of the phraseology of 
these poets. There are more points of contact with Publilius Syrus; some- 
times, where there is close resemblance in thought, there is also evidence of 
metrical form. On p. 79, however, Germann declares plainly his conclusion 
that ‘‘die Werke Senecas tatsichlich als Quelle eines betrichtlichen Teiles 
der Sammlung zu gelten haben.”” We have not only parallels in thought, 
but direct use of Seneca’s words and phrases, at times in very different con- 
nections (p. 89); see the striking examples gathered on pp. 81-82. On the 
whole, in spite of my doubt concerning the exhaustiveness of the citations of 
parallels from authors other than Seneca, I think Germann has made out a 
case for Seneca as the chief source of these sententiae. 

The concluding pages, 85-89, deal with the “Entstehung der Spruch- 
sammlung.” Here, because the author rightly refuses to indulge in specu- 
lation and sticks closely to the few things he can fairly claim to have proven, 
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we find little that is definite. Only sententiae 1-152, he holds, belonged to 
the original collection; to cite but one bit of evidence for this view, one MS 
shows a subscription after 152. Who the author was and when the collection 
was put together Germann does not attempt to say. 

To sum up, we have an interesting book, whose chief merit, apart from 
its orderly presentation of material, the excellence of its method, and its 
resolute refusal to claim more than the evidence warrants, lies in the demon- 
stration of the close parallelism, in thought and language both, between the 
sententiae and the philosophical works of Seneca. Thus the belief of Ger- 
mann’s more immediate predecessors in the Varronian authorship of the 
collection is disproved, and demonstration is made that Teuffel-Schwabe’s 
connection of the sententiae with Seneca is, at the least, very much more than 
a mere guess. It may be added, finally, that the sententiae are far from 
uninteresting in themselves. One oft-repeated thought is that no teacher 
can be of much value or power who listens to others merely that he may 
repeat audita. 


CHARLES KNappP 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


Studi Graccani. By GrusEpPpE CaRpINALI, Rome: E. Loescher 
& Co., 1912. Pp. iv+212. 


This book contains four essays on the sources of the history of the 
Gracchi, the agrarian question in general, the provisions of the lex Sempronia 
and the history of its enforcement. Much has been written of late on this 
subject, and the critical acumen of the modern German school abundantly 
exhibited. Cardinali represents a somewhat more conservative tendency, 
and in discussing the sources of Gracchan history he takes issue with Meyer 
and Kornemann in particular in their assumption of a single source of the 
Latin tradition. He maintains that, while Posidonius is the source of the 
account in Diodorus and the Auctor ad Herennium, of the other accounts 
in Latin authors, in Plutarch and in Appian, there are three distinct Latin 
sources—the original Latin source of Appian, a pre-Ciceronian, and Livy. 
The last two appear fused in Valerius Maximus, Florus, Cassius Dio, 
and perhaps Velleius. The Livian tradition is quite foreign to Plutarch and 
the Auctor ad Herennium. In Plutarch we have the pre-Ciceronian and the 
original of Appian and perhaps others still. 

Hardly any kind of investigation can lead to greater absurdities than 
that of sources, and Cardinali is to be congratulated on having exhibited 
more self-restraint and sanity of judgment than some of his predecessors. 
He refuses to accept Kornemann’s Fannius, and does not attempt to elimi- 
nate entirely the element of individuality that may be found even in the 
most slavish of compilers. In general his criticisms are well taken, and his 
conclusions deserve careful attention. A good illustration of his skill in 
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argument is found on pp. 43-44, where he points out how impossible it would 
have been for any Roman in that stormy period to have risen so far above 
the strife of party as to write a wholly objective account of the struggle, 
which should afterward have been accepted as the only adequate source. 

The second essay deals with the administration of the ager publicus 
before the Gracchan period, for the purpose of overthrowing Niese’s conten- 
tion that legislation fixing the amount of public land to be held by any indi- 
vidual dated only from a few years before 133 B.c., and formed no part of 
the Licinian laws of 367. Niese’s view has been generally accepted, but 
Cardinali’s discussion of the matter is keen, clear, and in the main convincing. 
He seems to have shown with reasonable certainty that some form of limita- 
tion was contained in the Licinian legislation. 

In connection with the provisions of the lex Sempronia, Cardinali argues 
that possessio of the ager publicus had been enjoyed by socit as well as by 
cives, and that the process of confiscation of excess holdings by the state 
bore harder on the former than on the latter. He agrees with Lange and 
Beloch, against Mommsen, Kornemann, and Meyer, that socii did not 
participate in the new distribution. 

In tracing the history of the lex Sempronia, Cardinali takes a position 
half-way between those who believe that the law was fully carried out, and 
those who think that, although the ager publicus was separated from that 
rightfully in the hands of individuals, little actual distribution took place. 
He also maintains with much plausibility that the lex Thoria of 111 B.c. 


was not a reactionary measure as is generally supposed. P 
ke 


Thucydides, Book iv. Edited by A. W. Spratt, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1912. 


Book iv of Thucydides has been prepared on the same plan as Mr. 
Spratt’s two other books in the “ Pitt Press Series,’ namely Thuc. iii and vi. 
Below the text at the foot of the page are noted important variants, 
corrections, and conjectures—especially of Cobet, Hude, van Herwerden, 
Dobree, Rutherford, and others—although a complete apparatus criticus 
for the book has not been attempted. These footnotes are bare statements 
of fact. Brief arguments or discussions on disputed points of text are given, 
when deemed necessary, in connection with the explanatory notes, not 
reserved for a critical appendix at the end. In fact the appendix—only 
four pages—is devoted mainly to historical questions. The introduction, 
which is short—only ten pages—discusses “The Prelude to the Ten Years’ 
War.” The explanatory notes are very brief, as a rule, but consistently 
helpful. Admirable especially are those of an informational character, 
which on the first mention of an important place give a concise statement of 
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its previous history, with noteworthy literature bearing on the subject. 
See, e.g., the notes on Messene, Locri, and Rhegium in chap. 1. The same is 
true of the brief biographical notices on the first appearance of historical 
personages, as, e.g., that on Brasidas in chap. 11. Thucydidean usage is 
carefully noted everywhere. By this is meant (1) words apparently coined 
by Thucydides; (2) dwag eipnuéva or rare terms; (3) Ionic or poetic words 
and constructions; (4) peculiarities of Thucydidean syntax. The notes 
involving all such points show careful and constant use especially of the 
Classen-Steup commentary. But there is abundant evidence everywhere 
that Stahl, Shilleto, Kriger, Hude, Boehme-Widmann, Goeller, Bloomfield, 
Arnold, and Jowett were always consulted. The manifest object has been 
to give the reader the helps that are really necessary to understanding the 
text. Praiseworthy lucidity as well as brevity characterizes the notes, and 
the edition can be heartily recommended as an excellent one for school and 
college work. The indexes—Greek, 13 pages; English (including names 


and places) 8 pages, in double columns—are unusually full. se 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN if 


Aristarchs Athetesen in der Homerkritik. By ApotrpH RoEMER. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. xii+528. M. 16. 


This book is a continuation of the work of over thirty years in which the 
author has devoted himself with peculiar enthusiasm to the attempted dis- 
covery of the true Aristarchus. The results of all this labor are most dis- 
tressing, since they apparently prove that the scholia in Ven. A, hitherto 
regarded of unique value in estimating the merits and defects of Aristarchus, 
are founded on ignorance and dishonesty, also that Aristonicus did not have 
the ability or the desire to interpret him truthfully, that Didymus was unable 
to comprehend the great Alexandrian, and lastly that the excerptor, who has 
preserved in part the comments of Aristarchus as mutilated by Aristonicus 
and Didymus, was himself ignorant, incompetent, and dishonest. Roemer 
groups these three, Aristonicus, Didymus, and the excerptor, under the 
heading ‘‘The perfidious and scandalous group of swindlers.”’ How are we 
to reach the true original through this triple barrier of ignorance and im- 
posture? The attempt is frankly impossible, but here and there certain in- 
dications may be found, chiefly in Eustathius, Porphyrius, and Townleanus B, 
with an occasional hint from Plutarch and Athenaeus, while the supposedly 
valuable scholia in Ven. A are to be ignored as entirely worthless. No work 
based on the reliability of Ven. A is of any value, hence this sad verdict on 
p. 501: “So wenig wie Lehrs hatte Cobet eine Ahnung von der Aristarchischen 
Exegese.”’ 

This book is most difficult reading and demands the widest study in the 
same field in order to be able to determine the worth of the arguments, a study 
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few or none besides the author himself could have made. By the most 
intricate and erudite comparison of scattered scholia, Eustathius, and 
Porphyrius, it is shown that Ven. A credits Aristarchus with the very the- 
ories which he vigorously fought. Two examples will suffice to show how 
false these comments of A are. 


X 329: 008 dp’ dx’ dopdpayov pedin Tape yaAxoBdpea, 
Opa Ti pav mporretror duerBopuevos eréecow. 


to which Ven. A has the following: (a) GOeretrac dre yeAoios ci peda 
érernoevoe py drotapev Tov dopdpayov, iva mpoopwvycy tov "AyiAdéa. (8) 
drrodoyoupevor S€ hacw, Ste Td ex Tixys TYpBEByKds airatixds eevyvoyev 
(Ariston.). By a series of convincing proofs and parallels the author shows 
that this reading is a distortion of the following: (a) aOeretras [ iad Zyvoderov 
kai "Apurropavous |, Ore yeAotos xtA. (8) [ Kaxds - kai dvtireyer de’ tropynud- 
twv Apiorapxos | 6r. 7 xrA. Aristarchus is thus charged with the errors of 
the very men whom he sought to refute. A second and more striking illus- 
tration is found in 


W 405: roe pév xeivorow pif euev ov Te KeAedw, 
Tvdeidew trouver Saippovos, olow AOjvn 
viv dpete raxos Kal éx’ ait@ Kddos EOnxev. 


Geroivras ot Sv0+ was yap Td ex THs "AOnvas yevopevov oldev 6 ’Avriroxos; Kai 
76 Tvdeidew trmorw . . . . SpAov, Ste wept Tod Aroundovs 6 Adyos A. Here, by 


the method followed in the previous example, Roemer shows the true read- 
ing should be: (a) dBerotvrat of Sv0 [ tad Zyvoddrov Kai "Apurropadvous]. mas 
yap kth. (B)[ dvrréyer 88 8’ Sropyvypdrov 6 “Apiorapxos, btt Tadta ad’ éavrod 
move A€yovra 6 rountis Tov Avridoxov.| Aristarchus was not the apostle of the 
law of analogy, but the opponent, and his position in practically all matters 
was the reverse of that implied in Ven. A. Thus the structure erected on 
these scholia by Cobet, Lehrs, and their followers crumbles. 

Having removed the errors Roemer tries to give a revaluation of the work 
of the Alexandrians. His conclusions are as follows, though the foundations 
on which they rest are admittedly weak, since A is not to be regarded; 
Zenodotus had no conception of Homer or his times, and so accordingly tried 
to force him into the mold of a third-century philosopher, and ignoring 
tradition he emended or excluded verses at will; Aristophanes, though less 
radical, made no contribution to the appreciation of the [liad and the Odyssey; 
Aristarchus was the first to grasp either the functions of an editor or the 
meaning of Homer. He saw that Homer belonged to a different world in 
culture, morals, and mythology; accordingly he did not try to fit Homer into 
the ideas of Alexandria, but let Homer interpret his own age, and advanced 
the true principle of explaining Homer from Homer. Aristarchus has never 
been surpassed in the ability and industry with which he investigated epic 
poetry. He was not understood, since a myth grew up about him that his 
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work was done under inspiration, whereas it was the fruit of careful and 
systematic observations. His work was a mystery to Aristonicus and 
Didymus, who failed utterly to comprehend the meaning or results of his 
labors, and their faulty transcripts or comments were in turn mutilated by an 
incompetent and indolent excerptor. The recovery of Aristarchus, without 
the discovery of new materials, is impossible. 

The results of Roemer’s studies are staggering and might well discourage 
anyone from studying the scholia to Homer, since it is impossible for any but 
the specialist to rectify a mistake or omission by the ready knowledge of 
Eustathius, Porphyrius, or outlying comments—comments not referring to 
the passage in question and whose meaning can be grasped only by the most 
shrewd combinations. 

The importance of the autaor’s work is such that there is a real need that 
all his writings in this field be collected into a single, compact volume. This 
is not an impossibility, since Professor Roemer’s style is peculiarly adapted to 
condensation. 

Joun A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Golden Latin Gospels in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan 
Now Edited for the First Time, with Critical Introduction and 
Notes, and Accompanied by Four Full-Page Facsimiles. By 


H. C. Hosxrer. New York: Privately Printed, MCMX. 


This is a sumptuous and elaborate edition of the beautiful Gospels, 
written in golden letters on purple vellum, which formerly belonged to the 
collection of the Duke of Hamilton, and are frequently denominated ‘“‘Ham- 
ilton 251.” The present editor adopts the symbol p. 

The volume contains an Introduction, of over 100 pages, devoted to a 
description of the manuscript, with detailed comparisons and discussions 
of other Vulgate MSS in connection with it. This Introduction is followed 
by Preliminary Remarks, giving different views as to the date and origin 
of the MS, and a careful, detailed description of the various hands to be 
distinguished in it, with peculiarities of each. And finally, we have the 
“‘Lectiones Variae,” a list of peculiar readings, with comparison of a large 
number of other MSS, quotations from the Fathers, etc. , 

An Appendix deals with another biblical fragment M in the Morgan 
library. 

It is a pity that so important a book should be disfigured by the style in 
which the subject-matter is treated. A serious work for the use of scholars 
is not the place for the facetiousness and diffuseness which characterize Mr. 
Hoskier’s discussions. His paragraphing is excessive and unsystematic; he 
often makes independent sentences out of subordinate clauses (e.g. pp. xev, 
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exii “‘ Whereas,” etc.); and too frequently lapses into colloquialisms. A few 
examples of this latter fault are: ‘“isn’t”’ (p. lxiv), “‘won’t”’ (p. 58), “pretty 
good” (p. Ixxviii), “friend K” (p. lx), “old friend D” (p. 47), sentences 
beginning ‘‘ Well,” (pp. cix, 41), and such use of adverbs as “diverge tremen- 
dously” (p. xli), “enormously tinged” (p. lx), “problem is terribly com- 
plicated” (p. lx), “we miss H terribly” in Mark (p. xxxix), “8 latinizes 
gloriously” (p. 23), ete. 

The confusing tabulations of mere orthographic minutiae side by side 
with important variants seem to indicate the lack of a final revision and 
editing, in some parts of the work at least, which would have been highly 
desirable. 

The meaning of the editor’s punctuation is not always clear. To take 
a random case, where is one to find an explanation of the parenthetical 
marks placed around ‘‘Dimma »”’ on p. 224, at Luke 11:12? 

An example of unsound reasoning is found on p. cvii. Because four 
MSS omit a given word is no “proof” at all that one of them must have 
been the basis for the other three. 

Mr. Hoskier is wrong in certain points which seem to him to indicate 
Irish or Anglo-Saxon origin for this MS “‘ziabolus” (p. xvii) is not especially 
Irish, nor is ‘“‘haestis‘’ for “estis” (cbid.), both being found in Spain, while 
“c” for “t” (ibid.) is no evidence of Irish origin (E.A. Loew, Studia 
Palaeographica, 1910). The accenting referred to on p. xvii is also Caroline. 
What evidence is there for his statement that CT, “‘even if written in Spain 
were apparently written under Saxon or Irish scribes”? Another error 
occurs on p. ciii, where he finds p agreeing with CT in reading “‘existimabo” 
[extimabo CT] in place of “aestimabo.” Now the “extimabo” of the 
Spanish MSS is not equivalent to the “existimabo” of p, but is, on the 
contrary, equivalent to “aestimabo,” since ‘‘aestimabo”’ and ‘“‘extimabo” 
would have been pronounced alike in Spain. Consequently there is no 
real agreement here. “ius” for ‘“‘justos” (Luke 5:32) is not an abbre- 
viation, and there is no reason to criticize Traube for not citing it. 

In this matter of abbreviations, Mr. Hoskier has passed much too 
lightly over a most important department. Nowhere does he bring together 
and classify the abbreviations found in the text, nor draw conclusions from 
them as regards date or place of writing.’ And it is well known to students 
of paleography that these furnish evidence of weight on such matters. 

Mr. Hoskier’s collations are in the main very accurate. Comparison of 
his facsimiles with his collation of the parts reproduced shows only one or 
two minor slips: e.g. in Plate I, col. a, 1. 1, the MS reads “‘illi” for “‘illis”’: 
this is omitted in the collation of Matt. 10:29. In Matt. 10:42 (p. 95) 
Mr. Hoskier reads “‘agrie” with a cedilla under the “e.”’ No cedilla is visible 
in the facsimile (Plate I, col. 6, 1. 16). 

Occasional corrections of Wordsworth and White testify to the care- 
fulness with which Mr. Hoskier has gathered and compared his material. 
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The MS itself is written in a beautiful uncial hand (or hands) on purple 
vellum of varying shades. Mr. Hoskier is undoubtedly right in distinguish- 
ing the writing of many different scribes in the course of the four Gospels. 
They vary not only in their formation of letters, but in their accuracy of 
copying, and in a number of peculiarities. One interesting point is the 
frequent omission of uafterq. There are several places where no explanation 
save that of ordinary carelessness will suffice to account for the reading. 
Such are, among others, ‘‘regunt”’ for ‘‘resurgunt”’ (Luke 7:22), ‘‘rentare”’ 
for ‘‘renuntiare”’ (Luke 9:61), ‘“‘supervenerens” (Luke 11:22), “invens”’ for 
“inveniens” (Luke 11:24), “po” for “post” (Luke 12:5), “va” for ‘‘ vapu- 
labit’’ (Luke 12:48), “sgnum”’ for “signum” (Luke 21:7), and “habebanut”’ 
for “habebant’”’ (Matt. 13:5, 6). 

The question of the handwriting leads naturally to a consideration of the 
place and time of the production of the MS. Mr. Hoskier believes and 
argues vigorously that it must have been written in England by English or 
Irish scribes, and dates it at the end of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century (p. xi). He would have it (with Wattenbach) that this is the 
same purple and gold manuscript which tradition tells us was made at the 
bidding of Wilfred, archbishop of York (667-709), and that it is perhaps “‘the 
only specimen of a purple and gold MS produced within the borders of 
England or Ireland” (p. xiv). In no other way can he account for the 
appearance of certain forms, such as the Irish z, the peculiar and beautiful 
U, the uu (w), the dotted y, the “carry-up,” the accenting of certain phrases, 
and the agreement with such well-known Irish MSS as DELR, the book of 
Moling, and others. 

In spite of his assertion that his ‘‘case is absolutely proved” (p. 8), 
there still remain grounds for serious doubts as to the correctness of his 
conclusions. His own admission that “Palaeographically speaking, p 
is in a class by itself as regards English and Irish MSS” (p. xv) casts doubt 
on his theory and the weakness of many of the arguments by which he 
supports his contention will appear after a little study. Berger speaks the 
truth when he says that no competent judge would decide on a British 
origin merely from the Irish or Saxon elements which are to be observed 
in the MS [Hist. de la Vulg., p. 261]. Irish and Saxon scribes and texts 
were so numerous in the kingdom of Charlemagne, that the presence of such 
peculiarities of handwriting need not stand for a moment in the way of the 
assumption of a Caroline origin. The “w” is to be found outside of Eng- 
land, and Hoskier himself says (p. xv) that no other example of it is known 
earlier than 800 a.p. Even granting that our form of the U is not (else- 
where) found on the continent at all (p. xv), we are not thereby forced to 
admit that it could not have been written by Saxon scribes in the north of 
France. And such peculiarities as the ‘‘carry-up,” an Irish custom, and the 
Irish z, are amply accounted for by the hypothesis of Irish scribes on the 
continent. Nothing in the form of the letters necessarily restricts us to a 


“a 
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British origin, and there is evidence that it is really a production of the 
age of Charlemagne. The uncial writing looks Carolingian at first glance. 
An interesting peculiarity which Mr. Hoskier minimizes is the almost 
invariable use of the capital ‘‘Q”’ rather than the small form “‘q.” This is 
a mark of lateness. The early uncial manuscripts use the small “q”’ freely, 
while the more artificial hand of the Carolingian revival tends to the use of the 
“Q” form, as found in our MS. The separation of the LL, while not con- 
clusive, is also evidence in favor of a later date than 700. Further, the lack 
of any characteristically Irish abbreviations is best to be explained on the 
ground that it was written for readers who were not entirely accustomed to 
such abbreviations. There is not a single example of the Irish signs for 
“autem” or “enim,” which are common in all real Irish MSS. Finally, it 
may be mentioned that not only Berger, but Edward Maunde Thompson and 
Ludwig Traube, two of the most eminent and learned specialists in paleo- 
graphy, agree in regarding this MS as Carolingian [Thompson Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 41; Traube Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, 
I, 119]. Lindsay, in a private letter to Professor C. U. Clark, expresses the 
same view. 

As regards the text to be found in 9, its relation to other MSS, and the 
probable course of its transmission, we have a difficult problem. One cannot 
attempt to establish the exact relation of this MS to the other Vulgate MSS 
without long and detailed study of the critical apparatus, backed by a wide 
knowledge of other MSS, and their relations to each other. But there are a 
few points which may be mentioned as suggesting what influences may 
possibly have been at work to form such a text as his. Mr. Hoskier well 
speaks of the text in its present form as having been ‘“‘compiled” (p. xcix). 

In the first place it is plainly evident that somewhere in the course of 
text tradition leading up to p, one or more Irish MSS have been employed 
(Berger op. cit. 261). This is indicated by the frequent and striking simi- 
larities which exist between our MS and many of the principal Irish MSS. 
A few cases out of many are: Luke 9:54; 23:28; John 1:34; 13:26, p. 32; 
20:19, ete. Another interesting point is in the treatment of the adverbs 
“autem,” “enim” and others. ‘Autem,” for instance, is frequently 
omitted, in passages where such omission is unique, as in Matt. 17:26; 19:9 
Luke 7:20; John 18:5, 15, etc. Sometimes “enim” is omitted, as in Matt. 
18:11; Luke 12:2; 21:8, etc. Again, confusion seems to exist where we have 
“autem” for “vero,” Matt. 19:14, or “vero” for “autem,” Matt. 26:58, 
or “autem” for “ergo,” John 4:52, or “autem” for “enim,” Matt. 7:29 
or “ergo” for “enim,” John 5:13. Such readings as these seem most satis- 
factorily explained on the hypothesis that at one time or another, or at 
different times, during the transmission of the text, some Irish manuscript, 
with the characteristic Irish abbreviations, was used as a source, and that 
these abbreviations were not always clear to the copyist, being sometimes 
omitted and sometimes confused. The orthography also frequently shows 
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Trish. influence, as in the reducing of double to single letters, as ‘‘eset,”’ 
Luke 22:23, “‘saculum,” Luke 22:36; “acusarent,’”’ Luke 6:7, ‘“dinitere,”’ 
Luke 4:19, ‘egresus,’’ Mark 8:27, ete. 

Traces of Spanish influence are also visible. The parent text may 
have been corrected from a Spanish MS. The most striking examples of 
this are to be seen in the addition of an initial “‘h,’’ which occurs not infre- 
quently. Thus we have “honera,”’ Matt. 23:4, “hedis,” Matt. 25:32, 
“habiit,” (with C), John 10:40, “‘hibi,” Luke 6:6, “holiveti,” Luke 19:29, 
“hodit” (with C) John 12:25; cf. also “abenti,” Luke 19:26, ‘“ortus” 
(for “‘hortus’’), John 18:1, ete. 

We may perhaps also be justified in suspecting the existence of a parallel 
correction, of our MS. In Mark 11:33, we have “ei” for “‘lesu’’: unique 
among Latin versions, but having Greek authority. Similarly in Luke 
20:1, the omission of ‘‘in templo” is paralleled in Greek, though not in 
Latin, MSS of the Gospels. There is Greek authoriy also for ‘‘ad illos,” 
in place of “‘illis” in Luke 3:14. 

We may offer the following, then, as a conjectural account of the text of 
p- Originally based on a very old Latin version (for, as Mr. Hoskier 
shows, there are many points of agreement with the old MS “a’’), it was 
influenced by the Greek text, copied by Irish scribes, perhaps corrected once 
by a Spaniard, and finally recopied, under Charlemagne, into its present 
form. 

In summary, the book, though containing some faults of style and 
some, we think, erroneous conclusions, is a valuable edition, and deserves 
praise. The MS p itself is a very interesting one, and should have further, 
study, with a view to clearing up, if possible, the disputed points in con- 
nection with its origin, and to showing, as far as may be, its proper place 
as regards its text. For such investigations Mr. Hoskier’s work will 
furnish an excellent starting-point. 

Artuur H. WEsToN 


Wahrheit und Kunst Geschichtschreibung und Plagiat im klassischen 
Altertum. Von Dr. Hermann Perer. Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1911. Pp. xii+490. 


The title selected for his volume by the erudite author might suggest 
somewhat unrelated essays gathered together for convenience of publication, 
prefaced with a statement of the conventional sort designed to exercise the 
imagination of the reader in a vain effort to discover the alleged thread of 
logical connection between them. Quite the contrary, however, is true: for 
what Dr. Peter presents is the drama, or if you will, the tragedy of Truth 
enacted in the course of ancient historiography, in five acts as follows: the 
slow and labored travail of her birth, retarded by religious and moral 
ideals which found their fulfilment in creations of beauty; her youthful vigor, 
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championed by philosophers, and brought to maturity by Herodotus and 
Thucydides; her eclipse through the frivolous devotion of the Sophists to 
the specious, and the desire to delight and entertain cultivated in the schools 
of rhetoric; her deliberate betrayal by the historians of Alexander, who 
aimed in part to flatter the king and in part affected the marvelous for the 
sake of winning popular approval; finally, her all but absolute extinction 
under the dead weight of accumulated tradition, varied solely to simulate 
research and to allow full scope for the exercise of the graces of style. Truth 
forever on the scaffold; Rhetoric forever on the throne: such, except for 
rare moments when, as if to fan the dying embers of hope, the cause of Truth 
appears to enjoy a brief triumph, is the sad tale which our author unfolds. 
In the last chapter of the book, however, which assumes the réle of the 
theophany of a deus ex machina, Dr. Peter extracts from after ages a prophecy 
ex eventu, allowing the light of Christian teaching and the brilliancy of 
modern historiography to fall upon the dark backward and abysm of time. 

As our author himself well says in his preface, his subject lies along the 
marches between history proper and the history of literature. Although 
well-nigh all ancient historians are passed in review, we are concerned 
neither with their personalities nor with their writings, except to inquire 
into the truthfulness of the one and the truth of the other. Especial atten- 
tion is directed to three points: (1) the means employed by the historian in 
quest of the truth; (2) the steps taken by him to convince the public of 
his truthfulness and the truth or accuracy of his record; (8) the artistic or 
conventional devices adopted by him in setting forth the truth to render it 
convincingly vivid and objective. Under the first head are considered the 
extent of the historian’s direct knowledge and the character and use of such 
other sources of information as he possessed; under the second, accounts of 
personal experiences, autopsy, and the citation of authorities, real or ficti- 
tious; under the third, such tricks of invention as the introduction of speeches 
by Thucydides and the rhetorical means employed to lend vividness and 
the color of truth to the narrative. Thus we pass continually from con- 
siderations of style and ethics to questions of fact. As the indication of the 
historian’s sources serves to filiate him with his predecessors, so Dr. Peter’s 
survey, by noting his influence on his successors, assigns him his organic 
place in the total evolution of tradition. From this it becomes at once 
obvious how concrete and valuable is this study of ancient historiography 
to every scholar, whether his primary interest be in political history or in 
the development of aesthetic and moral ideals. This concreteness of treat- 
ment comes out with especial force in contrast with Stemplinger’s Das 
Plagiat in der griechischen Literatur, with which by its title it compels 
comparison. Chap. xiii. of Dr. Peter’s book deals with the same subject 
and every candid reader will prefer its brief, succinct statement to the drawn- 
out treatise which won the Munich prize. 

It is inevitable that in such a book there should be innumerable points 
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on which specialists will take issue with the author. One who, like the 
reviewer, is not a specialist and would modestly restrict his claim to com- 
petence as a judge to the relatively small field of the chief Greek and Roman 
historians, must content himself with a question or two. In speaking of 
Hecataeus (p. 38) and the younger Pherecydes (p. 48), Dr. Peter seems 
to regard Teveadoyia as a more correct title than ‘Ioropia, although neither 
is in his opinion authentic. This view assumes a radical difference between 
the terms which did not exist; for ioropia was yeveadoyia (cf. my Iepi 
Picews, p. 86, n. 32). Again, our author accepts as genuine (p. 61) the 
’Adedvdpov rpagas attributed to Callisthenes, which many, including the 
writer, hold to be spurious. In the same way he quotes (p. 81) as authentic 
Democritus, fr. 299 D., which Diels with good reason rejects, and renders 
ypappewv ovvOéows (query: does he propose to read ovvéows?) with 
“Deutung von Schriftstiicken,” which Diels is certainly right in translating 
“Zusammensetzung der Linien.” A few bad misprints also occur, as when 
(p. 62) the death of Callisthenes is dated 357 instead of 327. Many will 
no doubt challenge Dr. Peter’s views (pp. 136 ff.) regarding the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia, which he dates before Theopompus. Here the writer is inclined 
to follow him, however, because he can detect no signs of Isocratean influences 
on style or method. 

The matters discussed in the introductory first chapter, which deals 
with Greek religion and ethics, are susceptible of very divergent evaluation, 
depending on the point of view and the temper of the student. To the 
writer the treatment of the same general theme in Farnell’s The Higher 
Aspects of Greek Religion seems to be both more sympathetic and more 
intelligent. Dr. Peter’s discussion compels one to picture him as a German 
Protestant of the old school who can conceive of moral training in the form 
only of doctrinal sermons and the regulation Religionsunterricht. He has 
a whole-hearted love of truth and hates a lie with perfect hatred. All 
rhetoric is vom Ubel, and his ideal of history is that of the specialist utterly 
devoted to the dispassionate and methodical determination of the ‘‘facts.”’ 
He accords somewhat reluctantly, perhaps constrained by the recollection 
of his own boyhood enthusiasm (p. 31), a certain educational value to history 
depicted in warm colors, which may even now foster a spirit of patriotism. 
To be sure, he adds, we long ago discarded the favorite ancient means of 
euphonious language and artistic form. He hardly deplores the loss, though 
in his final sentence he exclaims: ‘Gliicklich derjenige, der fiir den Vortrag 
ihrer [der methodischen Geschichtsforschung] Ergebnisse eine starke Persén- 
lichkeit mitbringt und auch noch die gestaltende Kraft eines Kiinstlers 
besitzt, um das dsthetische Gefiihl zu befriedigen.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that the book under review, with all its merits, possesses none of the 
graces of style, which its author views with so much suspicion. 


W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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Griechische Forschungen I. Die Nebensétze in den griechischen 
Dialektinschriften in Vergleich mit den Nebensitzen in der 
griechischen Literatur, und die Gebildetensprache im Griechis- 
schen und Deutschen. Von Epwarp HERMANN. Teubner, 
1912. M. 10. 


A preface dedicates the work to Professor Berthold Delbriick on his 
seventieth birthday, and explains the origin of the undertaking and the cir- 
cumstances attending its execution. 

The first chapter, or Abschnitt as he calls it, is devoted to a discussion of 
the question what a Nebensatz (subordinate clause) really is. The chapter is 
largely taken up with a polemic against Dittmar (Syntaktische Grund- 
fragen). 

The essential part of the work begins with the second chapter. Here are 
collected examples of every kind of subordinate clause found in the inscrip- 
tions of all the dialects except Attic, and Attic is omitted because it is so 
voluminous and is well provided for by Meisterhans-Schweizer. The sub- 
ordinating conjunctions and relatives are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
the countries or cities where the inscriptions were found are named in what 
we may call geographical order, each dialect forming a separate paragraph. 
As a rule only one or two examples are cited in each instance. The author 
follows, in the arrangements of the dialects, A. Thumb, Dialekte der griechi- 
schen Dialekte.: 

In the third chapter are illustrated the subordinate clauses in Greek 
literature. Here the same method is continued, and Attic is represented. 
The author acknowledges special obligations to Schwarz’s Beitrdge for the 
material presented in this chapter. 

In the fourth chapter is discussed the problem of the relations existing 
among the various kinds of speech—that of inscriptions, that of literature, 
the cultivated language, and the speech of the people. The discussion is 
worth the perusal of all Hellenists. It is divided into sections as follows: 
A, “The Earlier Language of the Inscriptions”; B, “The Origin of the 
Spoken Common Language [Gemeinsprache] in Ancient Greek and in Ger- 
man”; C, “The Greek Literary Tongues” (Literatursprachen). In this 
chapter the German dialects are discussed and the evolution of the universal 
written (printed) German investigated. The author describes at length his 
own experiences as one who in childhood spoke the dialect of Coburg. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to the relative pronouns and subordinating 
conjunctions in the Greek dialects. Here we find no longer the bare citation 
of examples, but elaborate discussions. The sections are as follows: A, 
“The Relative Pronouns”; in this section there is a long treatment of the 
assimilation of the relative; B, ‘‘The Local Particles except 4’; C, ‘The 
Modal and Comparative Particles except 4, 7”; D, “The Conditional 
Particles and 4, 7’; it will be noted that and not 7 is purposely written; 
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in C and D there are long discussions of the usage of several words, notably 
as and conditional particles. E, ‘“Explicative Particles”; F, “Temporal 
Particles”; G, “The Remaining Later Subordinating Particles.” 

In the sixth chapter is investigated the origin from earlier speech of the 
relative and the subordinating particles in Greek, or, as the author puts it, 
“Das Relativum und die Nebensatzpartikeln im Vorurgriechischen.”’ 

The work is provided with elaborate tables exhibiting the localities where 
the various words discussed were used. 

This book is the result of enormous labor controlled by sound judgment. 
The bibliography of the subject is illustrated by a long table of abbreviations. 

While this work would not render great service on any single topic, it 
ought, as a general survey, to be in the hands of every Hellenist who ven- 
tures to leave the beaten path of Greek studies. M. W. H 


Itinerarstudien. Von Anton Etter. Bonn: Carl Georgi. 


The greater part of this monograph is devoted to an attempt to establish 
the thesis that the Antonine Itinerary in the form in which it has come down 
to us is a pilgrims’ itinerary; that it was arranged with the specific purpose 
of providing pilgrims and those interested in pilgrimages with a conspectus 
of the roads by which Jerusalem could be reached from all parts of the Roman 
Empire. This is a wholly new view of the document, which has always been 
considered a somewhat defective general road-book of the empire, intended 
for the use of merchants, officials, and travelers of all sorts and conditions. 

Elter does not establish his thesis. Just as in his monograph on Horace’s 
Donarem pateras, his arguments, though often plausible and ingenious, rest 
on evidence that either shows a glaring defect in some detail or is in general 
too flimsy to be considered seriously. As the first step in his contention he 
points out that the route from Milan to Palestine in the Antonine Itinerary 
is practically identical with that in the Itinerarium Burdigalense, except for 
the fact that the less important stations (the mutationes) are omitted in the 
former. As the Itinerarium Burdigalense is known to have been compiled 
especially for pilgrims from Bordeaux to Jerusalem in the year 333 a.p., this 
similarity, in Elter’s opinion, furnishes conclusive evidence that the Antonine 
Itinerary also was thrown into its present form for the use of pilgrims. This 
argument would be of some weight, if it were not for the fact that the simi- 
larity between the two itineraries in regard to this route ceases at the very 
point where for Elter’s theory it should be most conspicuous. In the 
Antonine Itinerary this road does not go through to Jerusalem at all, but 
passing through Caesarea Palestina runs into Egypt. Jerusalem is not 
the terminus of any of the main routes of the itinerary. It is mentioned 
only once as a way-station on a relatively unimportant road, and on that 
occasion is called by its old pagan name Aelia. This fact alone is of sufficient 
importance to discredit Elter’s theory. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Der erste platonische Brief. (Sonderabdruck aus Philologus, LX XII 
(N.F. XXVI), erstes Heft.) Von Otro Immiscn. Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 41. 


It would be claiming too much to affirm that Professor Immisch has here 
definitely disposed of the vexed question of the Platonic Letters. But he 
clearly indicates the method by which the problem must be attacked and 
offers the most plausible solution that has yet been proposed. He wastes no 
time in proving that the Letters in their present form could not have been 
written by Plato. The recent repeated reaffirmation by eminent scholars of 
the genuineness of the entire corpus, including the superstitious mysticism of 
ii and the disingenuousness of xiii, which Ficinus scorned to translate, is 
enough to make us despair of the progress of philology. Whatever genuine 
paragraphs or sentences they may contain, the Letters as they stand are the 
work of a compiler. To understand his work, argues Professor Immisch, we 
must ascertain his motive. The Letters are philosophical epistles, not 
biographical documents. In the tetralogies they are grouped with the Laws, 
and their intended supplemental relation to the political philosophy of the 
Laws resembles that of the Epinomis to the Institution of the Nocturnal 
Council. A much debated passage of the Laws, 739 A ff., distinguishes a 
first or ideal or paradeigmatic state, a second state, which is the “hypo- 
thetical” state of the Laws, and a third state-system or political theory 
which Plato seems to promise to expound, if old age allows. Professor 
Immisch argues that in Plato’s view this third exposition of political theory 
would treat of the rectification or reformation by counsel or admonition, of 
existing erroneous or diseased governments. He shows that the Epistles, 
which contain much of this kind of admonition adapted to various political 
situations, might plausibly be regarded as the fulfilment of this program. 
That they were in fact so interpreted in later Platonic tradition he proves 
from Apuleius and a sentence of the so-called, "AAKvdov cicaywyy, XXXIV; 
which I quote somewhat more fully than he does: troypadea 8 Kai ddAas 
moditeias @& trobécews, dv éotiv H Te ev Nopows Kal y éx diopOdcews év 
"EmotoAais 7) xpyTar mpos Tas vevoonkvias modes Tas év Tois Nouos. The 
design indicated by these converging lines of argument he attributes to the 
compiler of the Letters. When was the collection made? Professor Immisch 
deduces a terminus post quem from the first letter, which obviously 
cannot be attributed either to Plato or to Dion, but which describes, he 
thinks, a definite historical situation too precisely to be dismissed as a mere 
rhetorical exercise. He finds this situation exactly reproduced in the rela- 
tions of the Spartan Dexippus to Dionysius the Elder as described in Diodorus 
xiii. 85-96, to whom, therefore, he assigns the substance but not the present 
form of the letter. The rhetoric and display of sophistical erudition are too 
silly not only for the practical statesman Dexippus, but even for that 
“Pusillus Thucydides” Philistus. It is the kind of rhetorical Umstilisierung 
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which we look for in the pepax@des and duarpiBixdv style of Timaeus, 
and as an ornament of his history composed at Athens after 317, we may 
plausibly conceive this precious epistle of Dexippus. Thence the compiler of 
the Platonic Letters took it, first because he had no epistles of Plato addressed 
to the elder Dionysius and, second, because it illustrates a necessary topic of 
the collection, the warnings, the admonitions to be addressed to one who is 
about to seize upon a tyranny. The compilation of the Epistles falls then 
somewhere between Timaeus and Aristophanes in the first half of the third 
century. The probable motive and the possible source of each letter are 
subjects for special investigations and the hypothesis of genuineness must be 
studied separately for each case, nay for each sentence. 

Such are the main conclusions of this interesting paper, the value of 
which to the inquirer in this field is quite independent of his adhesion to some 
of its more venturesome combinations. 


PauL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








